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“English is no longer a subject to be 
taught only by the English department; 
all departments must concern themselves 
with it. English is not limited to a cer- 
tain, or uncertain, knowledge of literature 
and an ability to speak and write more or 
less correctly; it is rather the measure of 
one’s cultural background—that and noth- 
ing less.”’ Thus, in substance, runs a re- 
cent remark of a well known professor of 
education in one of our major universities. 
A large concession, ves. And one to swell 
the English teacher’s pride, yes. But pride 
cometh before—and suddenly the conces- 
sion becomes a challenge before which the 
teacher quails with an overwhelming sense 
of his boundless limitations. 

If this is true of an experienced teacher 
of English, what must be the situation of 
the beginner? Perhaps it is not quite so 
bad as that of the college student who in 
a general information test wrote, ‘‘Penel- 
ope was a rooster in Chaucer’s ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”’ But this paper has to do not 
so much with the warped and pitifully dis- 
torted knowledge often dispensed by teach- 
ers as with their sometimes utterly clouded 
view of the true relationship of classroom 
activities to the business of living. How 
may a teacher’s college better face a prob- 
lem so puzzling? To this question I wish 


to propose a trial answer. 
Everybody knows that the present trend 
In education is towards mathematical cer- 


tainty. Tests, measurements, statistical 
evidence verified by ingeniously devised 
rules of probable error, graphs, figures— 
no end to the figures—these are the famil- 
iar media through which the zealous re- 
search worker seeks after truth. And let 
me hasten to assert almost unqualified 
faith in the results in toto. How infinitely 
superior to the old method of jumping at 
conclusions based on silly hypotheses and 
dilletante confidence in divine revelation 
as to educational practice! Standardized 
tests in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, 
usage, reading ability, literary aptitude in 
general and the appreciation of poetry in 
particular, and all similar tests have been 
and should continue to be very valuable 
aids in training teachers of English. At 
Indiana State Teachers College we believe 
in these things and mean to push ahead 
with them. But, since the results have not 
been entirely satisfactory, we are launch- 
ing an experiment of a different kind, not 
as a substitute for, but as a supplementary 
aid to the older method. 

The basic principle of the proposed pro- 
cedure is individual guidance and instruc- 
tion—almost the tutorial system. The 
subjects involved will come from that great 
body of knowledge, the culture mass, out- 
side the regularly required courses. We 
have enough confidence in these courses 
as they are, theugh we do constantly re- 
vise them, to believe that they indispensa- 
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bly serve our teachers in training. Indeed, 
they are the very foundation stones of our 
professional work. Courses in literature, 
courses in composition both oral and writ- 
ten, courses in argumentation and debate, 
courses in teaching methods, and actual 
practice in the classroom—to these funda- 
mentals we must faithfully cling. We are 
not going to throw away anything usable 
in our inheritance. 

The course system does, however, have 
its weaknesses. One of them is a lack of 
completeness and articulation. It is like 
looking at the skin of one’s hand through 
a microscope. One sees here a pore and 
there another pore, here a hair and there 
another hair, and sees them ever so clear- 
ly. But what one misses is a sense of re- 
lationship between the parts under inspec- 
tion and the hand as a whole, or at least 
the relationship between the hand and the 
rest of the anatomy. A student taking 
a course in American literature one term 
and one in English literature the next is 
altogether too likely never to see the im- 
portant parallels, the interplay of influ- 
ences, the chronological connections, and 
all the other larger aspects of that vast 
field, the literature of the English-speaking 
peoples. Some of us remember with mingl- 
ed pain and pleasure our first reading of 
Caesar’s “‘Commentaries.’’ Too often it 
was a matter of so many lines each day. 
Like the chambered nautilus we periodic- 
ally entered a new mansion (or was it a 
prison cell) and closed the door of the old 
forever behind us. Any feeling of appre- 
ciation for Caesar’s collective achieve- 
ments in Gaul was utterly foreign to us. 
We saw in part and very darkly. It is 
frequently so, I fear, with the course sys- 
tem. 

The plan described below represents an 
attempt to help the student work order out 
of chaos. He will be occasionally carried 
up to a high point, and there allowed to 
catch a glimpse of the purple distances in 
life’s deeper experiences in relation to the 
isolated facts he has learned here and 
there in a scattered way. He will have 
four years, or nearly that, to do this; and 
he will do it not in a deadening routine of 
daily classes, but at his own chosen times 
and with enough leisure to assimilate and 
make it all a part of himself. Some of 
my readers will, of course, raise a cry of 


protest. They will object that this is too 
idealistic, altogether too much to hope for, 
Perhaps so. I will grant it. But what | 
have in mind is, I feel sure, worth trying 
for, even at the hazard of failure. 
The Plan* 
Part I 

1. Each member of the English depart- 
ment and any member of any other 
department wishing to cooperate, will 
make a list of what he considers minimum 
essentials under the heading, ‘Cultural 
Backgrounds All English Teachers 
Should Have.” Though unlimited in scope, 
all suggestions should be as specific as pos- 
sible. 

2. These lists, telescoped together by 
removing repetitions, will be mimeographed 
and handed to all members of the local 
faculty, to teachers of English in the 
Terre Haute schools, and probably to a 
number of other college faculties and 
teachers in service. The recipients wil! 
be asked to check an arbitrary number, 
say one hundred, of the items which, in 
their judgment, are the most important. 

3. The results will be tabulated and used 
as a basis for the working out of the sec- 
ond part of the proposed plan. 

Part II 

1. Indiana State Teachers College stu- 
dents desiring to major in English will 
announce their choice as early as possible 
in the freshman year. 

2. These students will be placed immedi- 
ately under the guidance of a member of 
the English department, preferably one 
with whom they take one of their regular 
courses. This will make cooperation easier, 
since student conferences constitute an im- 
portant part of the instructor’s duty any- 
how. 

3. The teacher-adviser will outline, with 
some individual freedom of judgment, but 
in general accordance with the findings 
under Part I, a course of reading, research, 
travel, personal contacts, and what not for 
each student under his tutelage. Group 
meetings also, it is hoped, will be provided 
for. 

4. This tutorial process will continue 
throughout the four years of undergradu- 

(Continued on Page Fifty) 


*The details of the plan are naturally tentative. 
They will grow and change as the work proceeds. 
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Part I 

Each generation wishes to give its 
children a better bringing up than its own 
has been. This means each must study 
the schools from every angle. One es- 
sential phase to be investigated is the 
curriculum. Just what subjects will give 
a better bringing up? Is there anything 
in the program of studies of today which 
should not be there? Should something 
be added? Are all pupils to have the same 
curriculum? These and dozens of similar 
questions are occupying and perplexing the 
foremost educators of recent years. 

As the title of this article shows, the 
present discussion is to be limited to the 
reading work in the two-year course in 
technical high schools. Much that will 
be said is as applicable to other subjects 
as to reading and is as true of other high 
schools, as of technical ones. But the 
plea for more individual work can best be 
made by being specific. 

It is the custom today in many technical 
high schools to give the entering freshmen 
intelligence tests and to establish their 
I. Q.’s. After this has been done, some- 
times the best students are put into one 
section, and the poorer ones into one or 
more other sections. However, the Eng- 
lish courses are practically the same for 
all groups. If the state has an adopted 
course of study, usually all pupils must 
take it. Frequently this curriculum is de- 
termined by the entrange requirements 
of the colleges and the universities of the 
state. So it comes about that those pupils 
who are planning to spend four years in 
high school and follow this with at least 
four years of university work, take the 
same English course and read practically 
the same things as do those pupils who 
plan to go one or possibly two years, or 
until they are sixteen, and then do “any- 
thing that comes a'ong.’”’ Those with I. 


Q.’s of 140 take the same work as do those 
with I. Q.’s of 80. Is this just to either 
group of pupils? or is it just to the many 
students who do not come in either one 
of these two classes, but in some homo- 
geneous group very different from either? 
In so far as it is possible, the public schools 
should give each child the work which will 
help him most. If the child in the two- 
year technical high school can do the ccl- 
lege preparatory work well and enjoys it, 
he should be permitted to. This child is 
not the type of pupil whom we are con- 
sidering, and for whom a plea is being 
made. 


An example from almost any traditional 
or comprehensive high school will throw 
light on the problem. Side by side sit 
John, aged thirteen, and Jimmie, aged six- 
teen. John’s parents are both university 
graduates. His father is a wide awake, 
rich lawyer who supplies his wife and only 
son with books, pictures, and radios. All 
in the family enjoy reading and traveling. 
John’s I. Q. is 125, and his parents plan 
that he shall have his university work, 
and then enter into partnership with his 
father. By his side sits Jimmie, one of a 
family of eight children. His parents are 
not even high school graduates. The father 
is a glass blower and the mother does “odd 
jobs’”’ when her husband is out of work. 
Jimmie’s I. Q. is 80, and as he is the oldest 
son, his parents plan to have him help bear 
the family burden just as soon as he is 
sixteen. His parents have no leisure time 
to read; nor do they like to see Jimmie 
fooling away his time on stories when he 
might be earning money by shoveling snow 
or carrying papers. He hates to read, and 
refuses to do so except when he has to. 
Now John and Jimmie may be in the same 
section in freshman English. However, 
even if they are in different classes, they 
are pursuing the same course of study. 
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is asked, is this fair to 
had the mental ability, 
could do the work, and liked it, the ques- 
tion would not be discussed here. It is 
not that one child is rich and one is poor; 
it is not that one plans to be a lawyer 


Again the question 
either? If Jimmie 


and the other a glass blower. The ques- 
tion is this, shall the child who is more 
or less sub-normal be compelled to go 


through the form of studying things which 
he is mentally incapable of understanding, 
which he dislikes greatly, and which have 
no direct bearing on his future work? If 
he were going to college the problem would 
be different, because whether he liked it 
or not he would have to do the work pre- 
requisite to the college curriculum. But 
Jimmie is not going to college. Is there 
then nothing better suited to him, nothing 
which he can read and enjoy, and which 
may help establish a good reading habit? 
tirm belief that there is 
something better for him, this plea for 
more individual work in English is being 
made. 


because of the 


An example that illustrates this point, 
presented itself to a teacher in a teachers 
One ot her 


who is now teaching Eng- 


college recently. former stu- 


dents, Miss A., 


lish in a technical high school, came to 
her in distress, She said, “I’ve come for 


I don’t know what to do. We are 
and the students don’t 
get a thing out of it. Why, they can’t 
read eet the It’s time 
wasted.”’ The advisor asked her why they 
read ““Macbeth” then, why they didn’t read 
a modern drama like Drinkwater’s ‘“Abra- 
The reply was: “‘Why, it’s 


help. 
reading ‘Macbeth” 
story. 


even and 


ham Lincoln.” 
in the prescribed course of study! We have 
to! The fact that nearly all of the stu- 
dents are of inferior mentality isn’t taken 
into account. I doubt whether they could 
even read a modern play and get much 
from it.”” What help could be given this 
young teacher, who was most anxious to do 
the best she could? Her pupils had to read 
something too difficult for them, because 
it was one of the sacred requirements of 
board of education! 
This young teacher’s predicament is not 


an omniscient state 
unconmimon, and the teacher in the teachers 
college resolved to see how many Jimmies 
there were in this high 
where Miss A., taught. 


technical school 


With the consent 
of the principal, Mr. B., who is also much 


interested in this problem, a questionnaire 
was given to the freshmen on the two- 
year technical course in his high school, 

The result of this survey showed that 
of the 186 pupils taking the two-year 
course, 173 were pupils quite comparable 
to Jimmie, while only 13 in any way re- 
sembled John. This survey also showed 
that all of these pupils were studying the 
same English course which had been writ- 
ten in terms of John. These results were 
so evident and at the same time so appall- 
ing, that they prompted the present study. 
The principal of this two-year technical 
high school in which Miss A. taught, glad- 
ly handed over the results of three tests 
which were given his freshmen on the two- 
year technical course in the fall of 1927, 
Krom the intelligence test it was learned 
that the I. Q.’s ranged from 47 to 123 with 
a median of 94-. The Stenquist Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Test was also given and 
showed two. interesting things. First, 
pupils with low I. Q.’s can do well in me- 
chanical work. Second, those with aver- 
age or higher I. Q.’s do far better mechani- 
cal work than do those with low I. Q.’s. The 
third test, the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test, did not show the usual re- 
sults. Ordinarily, there is a close connec- 
tion between the speed and comprehension 
scores, and also between the I. Q. and the 
comprehension score. But Mr. B.’s pupils 
many exceptions. Some of the 
slowest readers ranked highest in compre- 
hension, and some with the highest I. Q.’s 
were very poor in comprehension. Two 
theories are offered to explain these facts, 
but they are given as mere theories and 
not The first of these 
is that these pupils have read so little, that 
they have not formed a rapid reading 
habit. The second theory is that the read- 
ing material in the test was not the sort 
of story which they accustomed to 
read, and hence the carry over was slight. 
But interesting as this problem is, it is not 
the one being studied at present, and it 
must be left for some future research 
work. The fact known is, there was not 
the usual close relation between the speed 
and comprehension and between 
their I. Q.’s and their comprehension. 

As a part of the further aid in the an- 
alysis of these students in Mr. B.’s tech- 
nical high school, the median I. Q. of the 


showed 
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pupils in the three college preparatory 
high schools in the same city was sought. 
In one high school it was 104-; in the sec- 
ond, it was 112-; the third high school gives 
The problem be- 
came more concrete. Shall these students 
with I. Q.’s of 94-, 104-, and 112-, all pur- 
sue the same reading work, and be held 


no intelligence tests. 


to the same standard of achievement? The 
reader may fittingly ask, “‘But are they re- 
quired to take the same English work?” 
The English course of the three high 
schools was studied, and it was found to be 
practically the same; all were based on 


the state adopted course of study. In these 


schools were real Johns and Jimmies, and 


the conditions were very similar’ to 


those given in the hypothetical case. 
Again the question is asked, is this true? 
Is it not possible to have more than one 
English course, so as to better serve the 
Jimmies? For the Johns are not consid- 
ered in this discussion; in the past they 
have had all the attention of the curricu- 


lum makers. 


As was stated above, the information 
gained from Mr. B.’s technical high school 
was appalling. The writer was determined 
to extend her study and find out to what 
extent these conditionS’ were to be found 
in other similar technical high schools. 
Accordingly, the same questionnaire was 
sent to the principals of twelve technical 
high schools in or near the state in which 
Mr. B.’s school is located with the request 
that all entering freshmen fill it out. Nine 
of the twelve principals granted the re- 
quest; 1,654 additional pupils answered 
the same questions that had been answered 


soy Mr. B.’s 186. From the answers, much 


can be learned about these students. If 
it had been possible, it would have aided 
materially to know the results of all the 
various mental tests given these 1,654 
pupils. However, these facts were not 


solicited, because naturally principals do 
not wish to publish them. Every bit of the 
information gained from these 1,840 pupils 
s interesting and helpful, but only the 
most vital items have been selected for 
‘his study, and they are put in the tables 
which are found below. 


TABLE I 

PERSONNEL OF FRESHMEN WHO 

ANSWERED QUESTIONNAIRE 
School Boys Girls Total 
I 131 55 186 
II 73 93 166 
II 16 102 118 
IV 80 95 175 
V 107 107 214 
VI 95 88 183 
Vil 204 204 
Vill | 247 247 
IX 347 347 
Total © 953 887 1840 


It is obvious that the number of boys 
exceeds the number of girls in nearly all 
of the coeducational technical high schools. 
Note should be made of the fact that 
Schools VII and VIII are for boys solely, 
while only girls attended School IX. The 
number and sex of the pupils depend large- 
ly upon the economic opportunities of the 
city in which the school is located. 

TABLE II 
AVERAGE AGE OF FRESHMEN IN 
NINE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


— — 
— 


School Boys Girls Both 
I 16 143-4 | 153-8 
II 142-10 141-2 | 147-20 
= 131-3 | 137-8 | 135-8 
IV | 151-2 | 142-3 | 151-12 
V 141-3 | 141-2 | 145-12 
VI 14 1-4 14 2-3 | 1411-24 
VII 141-2 | 
VIII 14 1-2 | 
IX | 14 5-7 | 


Table II shows that the boys in School 
I are older than those in any other high 
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school. But these pupils are on a two- 


year course, while the others are on a 


B.’s school. The age span between the 


oldest girl and the youngest girl is five 


four-year course. The schools in which’ years; and the age span between the 
the average age is the youngest are those 
TABLE III 


AGE SPAN OF FRESHMEN IN NINE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Oldest (Youngest 


Oldest a Span of years 


School 
_ Boy Boy | Girl | Girl | between oldest 
| | | and youngest 
| students 
| | | | 
| 
I 22 14 is | 18 9 
II 17 12 27 12 15 
ill 17 14 18 5 
IV 19 13 17 13 6 
Vv 16 12 17 i 5 
VI | 25 12 17 13 13 
VII 17 13 4 
VIII 17 12 5 
IX 17 13 4 


located in large cities where the technical 
high school is much like the conventional 
high school. 

The age span for these freshmen in the 
nine technical high schools investigated, is 
from four years in one school to fifteen 
years in another. In only two high schools 
is the age span four years or less. In 
three high schools it is five years; in one, 
six years; in one nine years; in one, thir- 
teen vears; and in one fifteen years. A 
freshman girl of twelve is in the same class 
with a freshman woman of twenty-seven; 
a girl of thirteen is in the class with a 
man of twenty-two. 


It will be recalled that School I is the 
school which has b ‘1 refeyred to as Mr. 


youngest girl and the oldest man, nine 
years. 


It must be held in mind that the aver- 
age I. Q. of these students was 94-. Since 
the average I. Q. of the freshmen in Mr. 
B.’s school was compared with the I. Q. in 
the two college preparatory high schools 
in the same city, a comparison of the age 
span of these freshmen has also been 
made. The high school which had an 
average J. Q. of 104- had a span of four 
years between its oldest and youngest stu- 
dents. The high school with an average 
I. Q. of 112- had an age span of two years 
and eleven months. 


This correlation of 
I. @.’s and span of ages offers an interest- 
ing question for future research. 
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TABLE IV 
THE FOUR MOST COMMON OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF FRESHMEN IN 


- 


| 
School | No. | Occupation | No. | Occupation 
first in second in 
frequency frequency 
I | 42 | Miner 26 | Railroader 
II | 21 | Skilled 15 | Unskilled 
laborer | laborer 
III | 27 | Unskilled | 19 | Skilled 
| laborer | laborer 
IV | 22 | Unskilled 16 | Contractor 
laborer || 
V | 87 | Skilled | 32 | Unskilled 
laborer | laborer 
VI | 22 | Mechanic 17 | Unskilled 
laborer 
VII | 30 | Skilled 25 Unskilled 
laborer laborer 
VIII | 35 | Unskilled 24 | Skilled 
laborer laborer 
IX | 79 | Unskilled 52 | Skilled 
laborer laborer 


It will be noticed that the fathers ot 
these freshmen in the nine technical high 
schools are mainly skilled and unskilled 
laborers. With these latter are classed 
such semi-skilled men as puddlers, mill 
wrights, molders, and glass blowers. A 
more detailed study of the questionnaires 


} 


No. | Occupation || No. | Occupation 
third in fourth in 
frequency frequency 

| 17 || Skilled 12 | Farmer 

11 | Railroader 


| 7 | Farmer 
8 Contractor 


| laborer 11 | Mechanic 
| 
| ‘| 11 | Skilled 


12 || Mechanic laborer 
14 | Salesman 
19 || Railroader 
8 | Work in 
14 | Carpenter store 


17 | Foreman 


| 20 | Mechanic 

: 21 || Salesman 20 | Tailor 

| 17 || Salesman 14 | Iron Mill 
| | Worker 


than is given here reveals the fact that not 
one parent is a professional man. The 
two schools in which many of the parents 
are farmers are in the smallest cities; 
while those schools located in large cities 
have some children whose fathers are 
tailors and salesmen. 


TABLE V 
THE FOUR MOST COMMON OCCUPATIONS OF BROTHERS OF FRESHMEN IN 


NINE TECHNICAL 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


School | No. | | No. | No. No. | 
rst in second in ird in ourth in 
frequency frequency frequency frequency 
I | 31 | Miner | 27 | Unskilled |11|Mechanic || 9 / Farmer 
| laborer | | 
II | 20 | Clerk | 12) Unskilled || 11 | Railroader '| 11 | Skilled 
| | laborer | | laborer 
Ill | 17 17 | Railroader 13 9 | Electrician 
aborer aborer 
IV | 17 | Unskilled |! 11 | Skilled | 11 | Clerk 7 | Factory 
| laborer laborer workman 
V | 44 a (| 17 | Carpenter 1 17 | Tailor 12 | Factory 
| aborer | | workman 
VI | 21 | Unskilled || 17 | Skilled | 14 | Railroader || 7 | Faetory 
laborer laborer | workman 
VII | 13 | Clerk 1 17 | Mechanic \ 8 ay 7 | Printer 
| workman 
VIII | 20 | Unskilled | 19 — 11 Iron mill 8 | Navy 
laborer | aborer | workman | 
IX | 56 | Unskilled 42 | Skilled } 22 | Factory ‘| 19 | Electrician 
| laborer | |laborer | | workman 
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A comparison of Table IV and Table VY shown in Table VI. Pupils who answered 
shows that the older brothers of these boys the question, ““‘What do you plan to do 
and girls are very largely in the same or when you leave school?” with replies like 
similar occupations as are their fathers. the ones given below were classed with 
However, three brothers are professional day laborers, These replies were: ‘‘Any- 


TABLE VI 
OCCUPATIONS WHICH FRESHMEN IN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS PLAN TO 
CARRY ON WHEN THEY LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL 


; 


| 
School | No. | Occupation, No. | Occupation | No | Occupation || No. lo Occupation 
first in | second in | | third in || | fourth in 
| frequency frequency | Bh frequency || | frequency 
I | Unskilled || 14 13 Callens | § | Electrician 
| laborer | | | 
II | 51} Unskilled 31 | College || 14 | Steno- | 11 | Teacher 
| | laborer | | | grapher | 
III || 37) Unskilled || 20 | Steno- | 19 Electrician | 16 | Official 
| laborer 1 | grapher | | | work 
IV || 65. College | 16 | Nurse | 13 'Unskilled | 11 =| Teacher 
| laborer 
V || 52, College | 14 | Official | 8 | Electrician 7 | Mechanic 
| | | work | | | 
VI || 131 | College 88 | Unskilled |, 8 | Mechanic | 6 | Printer 
| | | laborer | | ] 
VII | 97) Unskilled | 13 | Electrician | 12 Mechanic | 9 | College 
VIII || 45! Unskilled || 37 | College | 19 | Steno- | 7 | Book- 
| laborer | | grapher | _ keeper 
IX || 160) Unskilled || 90 | Steno- 17 | Business | 16 | College 
laborer | _grapher | 
men; one is a preacher, and two are doc- thing;” “First thing that comes along;” 


tors. Whether these brothers are veterin- 
arians, dentists, or M. D.’s was not stated, 
but all three of them are in a large city. 

That these pupils are planning to fol- 
low very nearly the same occupations as considered in this study. 
do their fathers and older brothers is 


“Anything to make money;” ‘Work.’ It 
must be held in mind that the pupils who 
said they were going to college are not 


TABLE VII 
MATERIAL 1°] MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS READ BY FRESHMEN 
IN NINE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


School Material Material Material Material 
first in second in third in fourth in 
frequency frequency | frequency frequency 
| 
I | Sports Comics Stories Exciting 
| News 
II Sports Comics Headlines Stories 
Ill Sports Comics Headlines Stories 
IV |. Sports Comics Headlines | Stories 
V | Sports | Comics Headlines | Stories 
VI | Sports | Comics Headlines Stories 
Vil Sports Comics Headlines Stories 
Sports Comics Headlines Stories 
IX | Sports Comics _ Headlines Stories 
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The uniformity of interests of these 
1,840 students is shown by the magazines 
and newspapers which they read. Some of 
the replies were more specific than the 
above shows. Such answers as accidents, 


School IX, which is in a large city has 
many readers of the Literary Digest and 
Liberty. While True Stories, Confessions, 
and the like do not appear in Table 


TABLE VIII 
FAVORITE MAGAZINES OF FRESHMEN IN NINE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
School Magazine Magazine Magazine Magazine General 
first in second in third in fourth in Favorites 
frequency | frequency | frequency frequency 
I Ladies Home| Popular Pictorial American Ladies Home 
Journal Mechanics Review Journal 
II Ladies Home| Saturday Literary American American 
Journal Evening Digest 
Post 
Ill American Collier’s Literary Farm Saturday 
Digest Journal Evening Post 
IV Liberty Literary Collier’s Woman’s Popular 
Digest Home Mechanics 
Journal 
V Collier’s Popular Saturday Liberty 
Mechanics Evening 
Post 
VI Ladies Home} Collier’s Pictorial Popular 
Journal Review Mechanics 
VII Popular Ladies Saturday Collier’s 
Mechanics Home Evening 
Journal Post 
Vill Literary American Collier’s Liberty 
| Digest Boy 
IX Ladies Home| Woman’s American Collier’s 
Journal Home 
| Journal 


scandals, murder cases, and arrests, are 
included under news. Not one child said 
he read the editorials, foreign news, or 
acts of Congress and the State Legislature. 

Note should be made of the fact that 


VIII, they were read by some in each 
school. The list of magazines included a 
number of which the writer had never 
heard. 


TABLE IX - 
TYPES OF BOOKS LIKED BY FRESHMEN IN NINE TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
School Types Types Types Types 
first in second in third in fourth in 
frequency frequency frequency frequency 
| 
I Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
II Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
III Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
IV Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
V Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
VI Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
VII Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
VIII Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
IX | Adventure Mystery Short Stories Science 
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Even greater uniformity of likes is 
shown in the types of books read than 
in the material read in magazines and 
newspapers. The sex, the size of the city, 
and the occupation of the father do not 
keep them from liking adventure and 


read by some few in some of the schools, 

The popularity of all of Zane Grey’s 
books and of Jack London’s “Call of the 
Wild” will be surprising to all except 
mothers, librarians, and English teachers, 
In School IX was shown the greatest 


TABLE X 


FAVORITE BOOKS OF FRESHMEN IN NINE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


School | Boc .s Books Books Books | General 
| first in second in third in fourth in Favorites 
| frequency frequency frequency frequency 
| 

| | > 
I | Any of Zane Call of the , Hoosier Kazan All of Zane 
Grey | Wild | School | | Grey 
| | Master | 
II Any of Zane | Secret Call of the Little _London’s 
| Grey | Garden | Wild Women Call of 
| | | | the Wild 
| | | | 
III | Altsheller 'Zane Grey’s | Little | Call of the 
books | | Women | Wild | 
| | 
IV | Tale of Two Zane Grey’s Tarzan Kazan | 
Cities | | 
V | Zane Grey’s White Fang Call of the Treasure | 
| _ Wild Island | 
| | | | 
VI Ann of Green | Zane Grey’s Freckles Cinders 
Gables | | | 
VII | Zane Grey’s (Call of the (| Kazan | Tarzan 
Wild | | | 
VIII | Zane Grey’s | Treasure White Fang Freckles | 
| Island | | 
IX | Girl of the | Zane Grey’s | Freckles Hur | 


| Limberlost | 


mystery stories. Note must be made of the 
fact that not one child said he liked to read 
any book which is usually read in the 
English work. ‘“‘The Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Treasure Island,” and “Ben Hur” are 


variety of titles, and many good ones were 
among them. This list of books shows 
that the favorite type of reading by stu- 
dents in these nine technical high schools 
is adventure, as recorded in Table IX. 


TABLE XI 
FREQUENCY OF DRAWING OUT LIBRARY BOOKS BY FRESHMEN IN NINE 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


| 


| 


7 


School Number of Number of Number of Number of 
| Pupils | times per | Pupils | times per 
| | month | | month 

I 47 | 2 25 0 

II 71 2 45 0 
III 26 4 o4 0 
IV 72 4 22 0 
V 70 2 2A 0 
VI 34 2 56 0 
Vil 62 2 59 0 
Vill 80 2 41 0 
IX 133 2 24 0 
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School IX, which is a technical school 
for girls only has more pupils who read 
two or more books per month than has any 


other school. School VI has a greater 


number of pupils who do not draw any 
hooks than the number who draw twice 
per month. 


In all of the eleven tables which have 
been given, School I, Mr. B.’s two-year 
technical high school shows great similiari- 
ty to the other eight technical high schools. 
His 186 pupils are very much like the other 
1,654 pupils in every one of the eleven 
items studied. Since these 1,840 boys and 
girls are not going to the university, but 
are going out to become miners, railroad- 
ers, laborers, farmers, and the like must 
they take the reading course offered as pre- 
paration for college? As they can not 
understand and do not like Dryden, Pope, 
and Shakespeare, what can be done for 
them? 


Part II 


In Part I the term literature was not 
applied to what the children in these two- 
year technical high schools are to read. 
This was done purposely, for in the strict- 
est sense of the word, these pupils are not 
studying literature, that is, the finest and 
most elevated thoughts of mankind which 
have been put into the most artistic form. 
These children have not been able to get 
these noble thoughts nor to appreciate the 
literary style in which the thoughts have 
been conveyed. Is there nothing, however, 
which they could read that is good, even 
if the sages have not pronounced it the 
best? This is the problem which we are 
to study. 


Assuming from the data presented in the 
previous part that the reading course 
which is given the pupils in two-year 
technical high schools does not meet the 
needs of the pupils, what can be done for 
them? An unsatisfactory method of pro- 
cedure, following the line of least resis- 
tance, probably would be to revise the 
present course of study. But experience 
shows that revisions are not always materi- 
al improvements. Therefore it seems best 


to discard absolutely the present English 
course that is based upon the false assump- 
tion that all the pupils in the two-year 
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technical high school are going to college, 
and to substitute in its stead an entirely 
new reading course, based upon the fact 
that practically none of them will go to 
college, but that they will enter industry 
as soon as they are able to qualify under 
the child labor laws of their state. 

The very fact that these children do not 
read books of the type recommended in 
the present adopted course of study, 
neither while they are in school nor after- 
wards, indicates that they have a greater 
liking for other types of reading material. 
Their answers recorded in Part I show that 
they hke the thrill, the kick that comes 
from the mystery and the adventure story. 
To lead these children from the popular 
adventure story to some better tale of 
adventure, and possibly also to direct them 
to some other kind of story, will be in- 
finitely better, than to have them try to 
read Pope and Chaucer, and end by hav- 
ing them read nothing. From the read- 
ing of the books that absorb them out of 
school, to a like absorption of similar but 
better books in and out of school is the 
objective of the teacher of this new read- 
ing course. To have them read,—like to 
read, anxious to read,—this is her aim. 

To be sure, to build a reading course 
with just this one objective is very old 
fashioned. The fashion now is to have 
seventy general aims and seven times 
seventy specific aims! Often, we have a 
book of three hundred pages filled with 
aims of teaching reading. But in making 
a plea for more individual reading for 
these freshmen in technical high schools, 
only one objective is to be stressed. The 
teacher is to find out what each student 
likes to read, and let him read it. Having 
done this, she is to guide him to something 
similar to that and yet different,—some- 
thing a little better, and then to introduce 
him to something still better, and so on. 

This pian of allowing students to read 
whatever they like to read as a stepping 
stone to their reading something better 
meets with objections from many English 
teachers. On the other hand, many Eng- 
lish teachers are enthusiastic over the plan. 
The writer has found it of interest and 
help to study the answers to the question 
which was put to a number of teachers, 
“In your opinion, would it hurt boys and 
girls to let them read what they want to, 
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until you can suggest similar but better 
books?”’ 

In answer to this question, a letter came 
recently from the principal of one of the 
largest and best high schools in Indiana. 
He wrote, “Personally, I do not believe 
that you are going to find out that any 
boy was ever hurt by any reading that he 
ever did. As I recall my own experience, 
I am firm in the belief that I learned to 
read through Oliver Optic books passed on 
from boy to boy. Then I read anything 
and everything, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and I have continued on that plan to this 
day. I think we teachers of English worry 
our souls a lot about always reading the 
better things. I believe a check-up of my 
own English faculty and of yours, too, 
would show that these specialists them- 
selves spend more time reading the Ladies 
Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, and other 
such magazines than they do reading the 
grand old masters.”’ Is this principal right 
or wrong? When the reader of this article 
goes home tired from his strenuous day’s 
work, does he read nothing but Dryden, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and their like? Does 
he never read Ferber, Booth Tarkington, 
and other modern authors? Must it always 
be the Atlantic Monthly which he reads, 
and never the lighter magazines? 

Another principal of one of the largest 
high schools in Indiana divulged the fact 
that when he was a freshman, all the boys 
in the room pooled their dimes and bought 
a complete set of Nick Carter stories, He 
himself devoured them. One day his Eng- 
lish teacher caught him reading one, and 
asked him why he liked that story. He re- 
plied, ‘Because it’s so exciting.’’ The teach- 
er smiled, and said, ‘“‘Humph,—if you want 
a thrilling story, I have one that will beat 
that!” The teacher gave him Tennyson’s 
“Idylis of The King.’”’ He didn’t know they 
were poetry; he didn’t know they were on 
the approved list of the parent teacher’s 
association! He was so interested that he 
read until two A. M. It was years after- 
wards that he realized what a wise woman 
that teacher was. Before he knew it, 
“Oliver Twist” and “The Tale of Two 
Cities” had supplanted Nick Carter! 

Many similar experiences could be given 
of normal, college, and university teachers 
of English. One more must be given. A 
college teacher of English confesses that 


she learned to like to read by gulping down 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” “Lena Rivers,” 
“Barriers Burned Away.” Did you middle- 
aged people ever read any of these? By 
the merest chance, “Old Curiosity Shop” 
fell into her hands. She liked it just as 
well as the others, but saw no difference 
in quality between them. She maintains 
that her present omniverous reading habit 
dates back to the reading habit which she 
formed in her girlhood when she was read- 
ing “Sunshine and Shadow.” “If I hadn’t 
liked to read, so that I read everything 
that people suggested was interesting, I 
should have never been able to read 
Browning and Goethe! I thank God for 
having thrown those thrilling books into 
my hands,—they led me to the masters!” 

To six college teachers of mechanical 
arts three questions were put. First, “As 
a youngster did you read the Alger books, 
the Frank Merriwell books, the Jesse James 
books and others of this class?’”’ Five out 
of six answered Yes. Second, “Do you 
think these books really hurt you?” Five 
of the six answered No. Third, “Do you 
think by learning to like to read these 
books, that you became interested and 
grew to like to read better books?” Three 
of the six said Yes; one thought so, but 
wasn’t sure; and two didn’t know. 

These same questions were put to 113 
students majoring in mechanical arts and 
expecting to teach that sort of work the 
following year. Of the 113, over half, 67 
said they read books of this sort. Of the 
113, about half, 52 were sure they had not 
been harmed by the books; two men 
thought they had been harmed; and the 
others couldn’t tell. Of the 113, not quite 
half, 44 thought these books had not par- 
ticularly helped them to like to read; the 
rest weren’t sure. It is harder to get the 
truth on such questions from older stu- 
dents, particularly those who expect to 
teach, and who know they are expected 
to delight in reading only such things as 
“Paradise Lost,” or “Essay on Man.” Nor 
was the question put, “Do you really like 
to read now?”’ Few seniors in a teachers 
college or university would confess that 
they dislike to read, for they have often 
heard that love of. reading is a mark of an 
educated person. 

While these figures do not show absolute 
uniformity of opinion, yet more than half 
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of the people consulted were sure the read- 
ing of light, popular books had helped 
them to form a reading habit, so that they 
now read more and better books than they 
would otherwise have read. Many were not 
sure that they had been helped; only a 
negligible few thought they had been 
harmed. These pupils had had no such 
guidance in selecting their books, as is 
being proposed in this article. 

If the English teachers in technical high 
schools would talk over the books which 
their pupils read in and out of class, if 
the source of the appeal could be discover- 
ed, and similar but more helpful books 
were suggested, or even started to be read 
aloud together until interest were aroused, 
there would certainly be every possible 
chance to raise the standard of the books 
selected. 

But all that is desired for these students 
in the two-year technical high school is 
not to be secured by changing the course 
of study. If they are to grow to enjoy 
thoroughly what they read, much, if not 
all, of the formal, set manner of attacking 
a selection must be changed; it must be 
done away with. It will not increase the 
enjoyment of these technical pupils to 
know that there are four likenesses and 
four differences between a short story and 
a novel. Nor will learning the likenesses 
and differences between the various types, 
so that they can be given when called for, 
increase the pleasure of reading. Perhaps 
college students should be able to classify 
the various things they read as being of 
this or that type; those who are to teach 
literature must know the types, of course: 
but these boys and girls are not going to 
teach; they are not going to college. After 
they have spent a day working in a mine 
or in a factory, after they have driven a 
street car, or plowed corn all day, they are 
not going to sit down and analyze the book 
they read to find the type and sub class 
to which it belongs! Nothing will keep 
them from reading so much as will analyz- 
ing. It will cause them to dislike any 
book, and keep them from reading. On 
the other hand, they can be guided to like 
the book by talking about it as if they were 
out of school. The teacher might tell what 
she liked about a character, or a plot. She 
might ask how they would have liked the 
story if the ending were changed, and if 


so, how they would end it. The discussion 
should be as informal as possible and with 
no mention of types. 

One psychological principle should never 
be forgotten in teaching reading. Every- 
thing should be linked up with the child’s 
most vital interests. For example if 
Joaquin Miller’s ‘“‘Columbus” is to be stud- 
ied, it should be connected closely with 
events now happening. The lesson on this 
poem could be started by informal talk- 
ing about Lindbergh or the Zeppelin. When 
the pupils become interested and anxious 
to talk, a smooth, natural transition could 
be made by the teacher to the great event 
nearly five hundred years ago when Co- 
lumbus made the very first trip across the 
Atlantic in a sail boat. The fact that a 
recent poet has expressed the trials and 
feelings of Columbus is interesting, and 
they could find the comparisons and con- 
trasts between the voyage of Columbus and 
that of Lindbergh or the Zeppelin. The 
thing to be done with these retarded pupils 
is not to work out that the poem is a lyric 
because it has the two characteristics of a 
lyric; nor is the thing to be done to work 
out the kind of stanza, verse, foot, and 
rhyme that are employed. If the teacher 
can have these children give one or two 
ways in which the first voyage across the 
ocean is unlike the present method of 
ocean travel, she will have done well. If 
she can get them to talk about what im- 
provements must be made in aviation be- 
fore there can be much regular passenger 
service in airships between the United 
States and Europe, she will have done 
well, indeed. When she knows her pupils, 
she can in all probability find some much 
better method of approach than the one 
just suggested. The principle of linking 
the thing being taught to some vital inter- 
est of the children, is always important, 
but it is doubly so with slower children. 
Accordingly, the teacher should make the 
greatest effort to find the interests of her 
pupils and to link up everything the child 
reads with these interests. 

It has been said that the set, adopted 
course in English should be done away 
with. Also, that the drill on types, and 
the minute analysis of the selection should 
be discontinued. A third suggestion was 
made that everything should be connected 
with some vital interest of the child. Still 
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another radical change should be insisted 
upon, and that is that the English teache1 
who starts tre freshman English in the first 
semester shall keep her class during their 
two-year course. It will take time to learn 
the likes of various groups, and much more 
time to know the likes of each particular 
pupil. Yet, in order to make the reading 
work as helpful as it should be, each 
child’s likes must be known, since it Is 
through his own likes that he is to be 
guided in his reading. 

Since the assumption has been made 
that if guided, children learn to read better 
and better things from being permitted to 
read a great deal of what they like, then 
there must be put into the reading course 
for these technical students, some of Zane 
Grey’s books. From “Riders of the Purple 
Sage” and “The Call of the Wild” to “King 
Solomon’s Mines” and “‘Treasure Island”’ is 
no impossible leap. From these last two to 
the Chariot Race in “Ben Hur” and to 
“The Tale of Two Cities” is possible. There 
is the same common interest in all, the 
thrilling adventure. The carry over is 
great enough to make these last ones 
mentioned also enjoyable. These books 
should be talked about as they would be 
if the children were outside of the school 
room. 

If the six books mentioned above were 
read and talked about in the English class, 
they could form the main part of the work 
read during the first semester of the fresh- 
man year. But these particular books 
should not be settled upon, as the course 
should be very largely determined by the 
students themselves. The teacher should 
be the indirect guide, never forcing the 
pupils to read what they do not like. If 
made to read, they hate to read, and will 
not form a reading habit. Whatever book 
they want to start with could be read 
first; and when it has been finished, the 
teacher could suggest a book like it, but 
somewhat better, which might follow it. 

The dramatic element in these stories 
adds to their charm for the youngsters, 
Accordingly plays like Hill’s “High School 
Farces,” Bates’ “Indiana’s Collection of 
Prize Plays’’ and Riley’s “‘Ten Minutes by 
the Clock” would be enjoyed by them. If 
they were reading to select a play to give, 
they could be lead to read and enjoy many 
plays which might otherwise prove irksome. 


Is it preposterous to believe they might en- 
joy “Every Man,” “Abraham Lincoln,” and 
“Robert E. Lee?’’ Many times one of the 
best pupils could lead the discussion which 
should follow the oral reading of the play. 
The whole purpose in reading these plays, 
is to get the pupils to read, to talk about 
what they read, and to want to read,— 
plays as well as stories. 

In our college courses in English, we do 
not know Harold Bell Wright, Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, nor Edgar Guest. But may 
these writers not be the very ones for two- 
vear technical students to read? #£=The 
English teacher may read Guest to them 
and get them to read the poem found daily 
in the paper. If they like it, someone 
could read it in class. Chapman’s “Out 
Where the West Begins” would certainly 
be liked and bring about discussion. For 
humor, one could read parts of Donald 
Ogdon ‘Perfect 
These short poems and humorous selections 
should be read aloud in class, while the 
pupils are reading a long book by Zane 
Grey alone in school or at home. Discus- 
sions of these long books would take place 
after the whole book had been read. 

The teacher should keep in mind that the 
things read aloud should be chosen by the 
pupils if possible. Some pupil will likely 
know some short story that he has en- 
joyed and which he would like to read to 
the group. Even if the story isn’t literary, 
the best in it should be brought out, and 
the bad should not be too severely critici- 
zed, lest the pupil should not offer to read 
aloud again. Then the teacher may read 
As said above, since the 


Stewart’s Behavior.’ 


one she likes. 
children are to do most of the choosing, 
all of the books mentioned above are given 
as mere suggestions. Having much of 
Zane Grey and London read alone will drill 
the pupils in silent reading; having some 
poems and short stories read in class, will 
help the oral reading. However, the silent 
reading is far more va.aable to all pupils 
than is oral reading, as they will read much 
more to themselves after they leave school 
than they will aloud. 

So far there has been nothing said of 
the child who often slips along in the 


school, failing often, yet being passed 


finally because he can get nothing more 
by sitting longer in that room. Many a 
pupil reaches the high school who really 
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does not know the mechanics of reading. 
These pupils usually hate to read anything, 
and won’t if they can help it. These pupils 
can usually be helped greatly by giving 
them very easy stories to read, such as 
children in the fourth and fifth grade like. 
Books like “Little Women” and “*The Hoo- 
sier School Master” are suggested. Much 
of this easy reading will help greatly, par- 
ticularly if the child is urged to see how 
fast he can read to be able to tell the full 
story. Of course these stories must be 
listened to by the teacher who should 
praise the child’s progress if possible. 

If the teachers of the other subjects 
taught in high school would report to the 
English teacher when the pupils are having 
trouble in their work, the English teacher 
could be of inestimable value. Very like- 
ly the trouble arises from the pupil’s in- 
ability to read the printed page with 
understanding. The child needs much easy 
reading in that subject. If individual help 
in reading could be given these pupils 
when their difficulty first becomes evident, 
the English teacher could keep many a 
student in school, who without this help 
will inevitably grow discouraged and drop 
out. 

It has been suggested that the most of 
the time of the first semester of the Eng- 
lish work be given to something by Zane 
Grey, to Jack London’s “The Call of the 
Wild,” the Chariot Race in “Ben Hur,” 
“Treasure Island,’”’ and “The Tale of Two 
Cities.” This may be entirely too much 
reading, and it may not be enough. The 
nature of the class will decide. Some of 
this is to be read in school; some of it is 
to be read at home. The second semester 
might well begin with Booth Tarkington’s 
“Alice Adams.”’ The pupils could read the 
whole book through in and out of school, 
and sitting around the table they could 
discuss it without any formal assignment. 
Of course, if they asked questions them- 
selves, it would be much better than to 
have the teacher ask them. But if they 
should not start the discussion, the teach- 
er could ask some questions like the follow- 
ing, given one at a time and as if thought 
of on the spur of the moment: To what 
class of people did the Adams family be- 
long? When did they begin to grow un- 
happy? What blessings did they have? 
Who was most discontented? Why did they 
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keep help? Should they have kept help? 
What do you like and dislike about Alice? 
About Walter? If you girls had a brother 
like Walter, what would you do to help 
him? If you boys had a sister like Alice 
what would you do to help her? Who is 
the finest character in the book? Why? 
Why did Mr. Adams smell glue all the 
time? When did Alice find happiness? Do 
you know any people like the Adams 
family? Tell us of them, will you? 

These questions are only suggestions, 
and should be put only if the pupils do 
not start the discussion themselves. As 
the Adams family were working people 
and these pupils in the technical high 
schools are the sons and daughters of 
skilled and unskilled laborers many points 
of interest would certainly be found. This 
story could not fail to make these boys 
and girls who, according to their own state- 
ments are planning to be day laborers, 
better and happier men and women. To 
have these children know and like Booth 
Tarkington, Edna Ferber, and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, so that they read and en- 
joy them as well as Gene Stratton Porter 
and Harold Bell Wright; to have the 
Ladies Home Journal, the American, and 
The Popular Science Monthly supplant 
True Stories and Confessions;—is not 
that something wonderful for the English 
teacher to accomplish? Is this not better 
than to have them read and hate “The 
Vicar of Wakefield”? They certainly 
would become better, happier, and more 
servicable men and women by reading these 
books that have been suggested because 
they like them, than by reading nothing, 
because they hate to read Shakespeare and 
Milton. 

The English work in the high school 
surely cannot continue much longer to be 
as separated from the other subjects as 
it now is in nearly all high schools. The 
pupils think there is a different way to 
speak and write for the English teacher. 
They think it makes no difference how they 
express themselves orally or in written 
work in other subjects. This teacher isn’t 
hired to teach anything but algebra; that 
one, science. The very closest correla- 
tion should exist between the English work 
and all other subjects. For unless the 
pupil has the tools of reading pretty well 
mastered, he cannot do good work in any 
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subject where a text is needed. If the 
text used is really too hard for the child, 
a text with simpler words and simpler ex- 
planations should be substituted. This 
holds good in all subjects taught during the 
two years. 

Since these pupils are the embryo leaders 
in farmers’ organizations, and unions of 
the various trades: Since they will be rail- 
roaders, and farmers, all of their oral 
English should be based upon the occupa- 
tion which they are planning to follow. 
The questionnaires show what occupation 
each child is planning to follow. Guided 
by this knowledge, groups could be formed. 
One day the miners could hold their con- 
vention, elect their officers, conduct their 
business, and discuss some vital issue being 
discussed at the time and fully reported 
in the papers. Opinions of operators and 
miners are both heard. Similar oral work 
that would arouse their interest should be 
planned for farmers, for farmers’ wives, 
for salesmen and for other groups. 

This sort of work is what they expect to 
be doing in a few years and it is apt to 
prove pleasant, and interesting. 

If several pupils intend to be salesmen, 
things which have actually been made by 
the pupils, calendars and mottoes which 
they have printed, cakes and candy which 
they have made—could be sold. The day 
following the sale, a general discussion 
should be held by all the class. Sugges- 
tions of ways to make a better sale should 
be given. The discourtesies that had been 
noticed should be commented upon; the 
manner of addressing the customer and the 
main mistakes made in English should be 
criticized. Then a second sale could be 
held, and later a similar discussion would 
be helpful. The more of this discussion 
and criticism that can be done by the pupils 
themselves, the better it would be. If this 
socialization is possible, the English class 
takes on much of the freedom of the work 
shop. School becomes more like life out- 
side of the school room. 

The reader objects? He says this in- 
dividual work would take more teachers? 
It need not. Why have a recitation every 
day if all the children are reading some- 
thing they like? If they are engrossed in 
a book, why not let them go on reading? 
Accordingly, there could be fewer recita- 
tions. Nor need the discussions be so long; 


in fact, the recitation should vary in length. 
The pupils could take their books to their 
seats or to the library and continue read- 
ing alone. 

Another objection arises, “But where 
are teachers to be found to do this in- 
dividual work? The normal schools, 
colleges, and universities have never trained 
for this sort of work.”’ No, but they could, 
and they could do it more easily than what 
they are doing at present. The librarians 
would be able to give invaluable aid in 
starting the work, and the teachers who 
have had adolescent psychology and the 
psychology of the sub-normal child, could 
soon learn to make good suggestions for 
the reading work. 

Many other objections are made, and the 
chief one is that this loose sort of class 
work in reading would spoil the regime. 
Is there nothing more precious than the 
fixed regime and the set course of study? 
Here are boys and girls who in two short 
years are going out from the school and 
its influence forever. If they can be given 
something that they like to read that is 
good, if they can be guided to want to talk 
about these good books, what does it matter 
if the course of study and the regime be- 
come less fixed and rigid? Are not these 
human souls, soon to be facing life’s hard 
problems, not immeasurably more valuable 
than the course of study and the regime? 

The time has come to cease trying to 
make the retarded pupils fit into the curri- 
culum. They must have a curriculum to 
fit them. More than this, each child is to 
have his own course of study. There must 
be many reading courses largely suggested 
by the students themselves, so that each 
boy and girl who leaves the technical high 
school may go forth liking to read. If he 
doesn’t read Homer, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, neither does he read True Stories and 
Confessions. He must be helped to read 
good books, the best that he can be guided 
to read, the books which will make him a 
better citizen, a better and happier man. 
With a firm belief that miracles can be per- 
formed if the boy who hates to read, learns 
to like to read; and if the one who likes to 
read only poor stories, learns to read better 
ones ;—with this firm belief,—this plea for 
individual work in reading in the fresh- 
man class of two-year technical high 
schools is made, 
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A Study of the Pupil Personnel in Indiana 
State Training School 


Olis Glen Jamison 
Assistant Director, Training School 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The following is a digest of the writer's mas- 
ter’s thesis, Indiana State Teachers College, 1929. 


The purpose of this study was to find 
out how the pupils of the Training School 
compare with pupils in other schools 
throughout the country with reference to 
ability, achievement, and general progress 
through the school. 


In order to be able to draw conclusions 
as to the general status of the pupils of 
the Training School in regard to their 
ability to do school work and to the actal 
degree or extent to which they are achiev- 
ing with that ability, it was necessary to 
give a battery of standard tests. 


The records on file in the Principal’s 
office were used also in collecting certain 
parts of the data. 


The data concerning the supervision of 
instruction, were secured from a question- 
naire which was given to both pupils and 
teachers of the Training School. 

An outline of plans for this study was 
completed in October, 1928. In the fol- 
lowing month the tests to be used in se- 
curing data were selected and ordered. 
The tests of mental ability were given in 
January, 1929, before the close of the first 
semester of school. All the achievement 
tests were given in January, except the 
English test for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
The English test was given in April. 

The data giving the distribution of 
teachers’ marks for the first semester were 
collected at the end of each grade period 
(each six weeks). 

The data from the pupil’s citizenship 
rating sheets by the teachers were compiled 
throughout the school year. 

The questionnaire study which aimed at 
finding out the amount of time pupils had 
to spend in preparation of work, most dif- 
ficult subjects, subjects taking the most 
time to prepare, etc., was made in Febru- 
ary 1929. 

The pupils of the Grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12 were given copies of the ques- 


tionnaire and were asked to fill out a3 
completely as the directions indicated. 
Other questionnaires, somewhat different, 
were given to the teachers, and these were 
completed by each teacher for each of her 
classes each day for one week. An esti- 
mate by the teacher of the amount of 
time she expected each pupil to spend in 
preparation of her assignment was re- 
quired. 


This study of the pupil personnel of 
the Training School pupils of Indiana State 
Teachers College, while not a complete 
study, has at least given some information 
which is useful for both its administrators 
and teachers. This study may also point 
the way or show the need for similar 
studies in other schools. As was stated 
at the outset the main object in making 
this partial survey was to discover in a 
general wuy the quality of the material 
which the school has to do with. In other 
words, how the pupils of the school com- 
pare with those in other schools, in so 
far as the comparisons of mental abilities 
can be made. 


The study has furnished the data to 
justify the following conclusions: 

Since so many of the parents are en- 
gaged in profitable businesses or profes- 
sions, and since money is one of the de- 
terminers of opportunities, the study of 
the occupations of the parents of the pupils 
in the school would seem to indicate that 
the pupils as a whole come from homes 
which are above the average in ability to 
furnish an environment conducive to edu- 
cation. 

The pupils of the school are mentally 
stronger than the pupils of other schools, 
where similar test data have been secured. 

The pupils while mentally stronger, are 
not actually achieving up to the point 
which they should. They are, however, 
achieving grade by grade up to the ninth 
a little above pupils in other schools where 
similar data have been secured. 
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The pupils of the grades 9, 10, 11, and 
12 are below standard in achievement in 
English. The Tressler English Minimum 
Essentials Test indicated that the pupils 
are weak in all phases of formal grammar, 
especially so in spelling. 

The teachers’ marks seem to be dis- 
tributed in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
The curve of marks for the first semester 
of the current year approaches the curve 
of normal distribution. 

There is practically little or no corre- 
lation between citizenship marks given by 
teachers and scores made by pupils on 
Hill’s Civic Attitudes Test. 

The questionnaire study on amount of 
time used by pupils in preparing their les- 
sons shows that the teachers as a whole 
are not requiring more than a reasonable 
amount of time for preparation of assign- 
ments. A slight adjustment might be made 
in one or two dqgpartments where pupils’ 
statements and teachers’ estimates of time 
required to prepare assignments varies 
with a difference of more than half an 
hour. 

The number of failures for the first 
semester would indicate that the school 
is doing better than many in the matter 
of preparing pupils for the next higher 
year. The tabulation showing pupils who 
are of over age, of normal age, and under 
age grade by grade also indicates that the 
pupils are making satisfactory progress 
through the school. 

Finally, while the results for the 
group as a whole are fairly good, yet there 
are individual cases in all grades which 
need particular attention. Such a study 
is beneficial only to the extent that the 
school administers and gives remedial at- 
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tention to those undesirable conditions un- 
covered by the study. 

The study made should be a basis for 
a complete, regular testing and personal 
service. The Principal or Assistant should 
be in charge. The test records should be 
kept up-to-date and at all times available 
for use. 

There is already much done in the way 
of collecting and preserving data concern- 
ing the pupils of the Training School. 
The Director, Mr. E. E. Ramsey, installed 
a very complete and satisfactory personnel 
record system the year previous to the 
making of this study. 

The problem of reclassification is not 
a serious problem, but in certain grades 
there is some need for reallocation of cer- 
tain pupils. 

As soon as space can be provided there 
should be one special room for those who 
are misfits in their present grades. The 
number of pupils in need of such is by 
no means large, but nevertheless a room 
could be utilized to an advantage. 

After further testing, more of a diag- 
nostic nature than most of the testing done 
in this study, the educational program as 
offered by the school should be modified 
in the light of the test results. 

All pupils admitted to the Training 
School from other schools should be placed 
tentatively and their continuance in the 
grade conditioned upon the succesful per- 
formance of the pupil. 

Attention is now being given to the need 
in the school for a program where a course 
‘an be provided in education and voca- 
tional guidance. The complete test rec- 
ords of all the pupils will prove indispen- 
sible when this added to the 
present curriculum. 


course 1S 


BETTER BACKGROUNDS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 
—A PROPOSED EXPERIMENT 


(Continued from Page Thirty-four) 
ate work, and will close with a general 
examination, oral or written or both. 
be used 


Standardized examinations will 
wherever possible. 
This experiment will be carefully record- 


ed in detail. It will go forward slowly, 
however, of the extent of its 
issues and the weight of its machinery. 
Will better cultural backgrounds for our 
English teachers be the result? “It is a 
consumation devoutly to be wished.” 
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Social Studies in the Elementary Grades 


E. N. Canine 
Professor of Observation and Practice 
Indiana State Teachers College 


In the spring of 1928 the Indiana State 
Department of Public Instruction began its 
program of high school curriculum revi- 
sion. Realizing that the time for such 
work had been much too short, the state 
superintendent of public instruction began 
in December, 1928, to prepare for a simi- 
lar revision of the elementary courses. The 
general executive committee, organized at 
that time, has set up methods of procedure, 
has formulated a statement of the general 
objectives of elementary curriculum re- 
vision. These may be found in Bulletin 
107 of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Since there were two new book adop- 
tions pending, subject committees were 
organized and during the past few months 
have prepared tentative courses or prelim- 
inary reports for the arithmetic and read- 
ing work. 

On October 5, 1929, the two general com- 
mittees met, and, for practical purposes, 
merged into one committee to continue 
work on a complete program extending 
from the kindergarten through the senior 
high school. This article deals only with 
the program for social studies in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

On p. 11 of Bulletin 107 this statement 
may be found: “Curriculum builders should 
be guided by scientific research and prac- 
tical experimentation in Indiana schools in 
selecting and organizing teaching units and 
in recommending procedure.” To secure 
such help for the social studies committee 
is the prime purpose of this article. This 
committee is very anxious to have the co- 
operation of teachers, school officials, and 
research departments. Research in the de- 
termination of legitimate objectives and 
desirable outcomes, the development of 
teaching units, and suggested methods of 
procedure are but a few of the forms of 
co-operation. Some of the questions that 
must be determined are here set forth. 

The genera! executive committee has 
voted to combine the work in geography, 
history, and civics of the intermediate 
grades into one course under the general 


heading of social studies. A hasty review 
of the many courses of study on file at In- 
diana University and at Indiana State 
Teachers College shows that comparative- 
ly few combine the various social studies 
in one course. Several cities and states 
use the general heading and then proceed 
to outline each subject independently. At 
the same time the report in the Fourth 
Year Book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, p. 327, shows a strong trend to- 
ward unification. The percentage favoring 
this procedure, by grades, is shown below; 
Grade 1, 90.6 per cent; 2, 88.7 per cent; 
3, 88.8 per cent; 4, 80.2 per cent; 5, 
69.9 per cent; 6, 65.0 per cent; 7, 66.4 
per cent; 8, 67.2 per cent. 

This represents opinion only, but opinion 
based upon experience and study. While 
these figures are significant, they do not 
prove the case. Present studies should be 
continued and expanded. Research de- 
partments should devise new tests to de- 
termine the worth of such unified courses, 
as compared with the older type. This 
is very important for teacher training in- 
stitutions. If such courses are to be 
adopted, prospective teachers must be 
trained accordingly. School men and re- 
search departments can then judge more 
accurately as to the results. 

The California curriculum study reveal- 
ed the fact that there were thirty required 
subjects in that state, prescribed by legis- 
lative authority. These have since been 
reduced to twelve for the elementary 
school. Indiana now has twelve required 
subjects and the general executive com- 
mittee has provided for the grouping of 
these into six departments, as shown in 
Bulletin 107. Not only is the number of 
subject courses a handicap, but the num- 
ber of loosely related topics in some of 
these subjects is equally unfortunate. 
Though the claims for an “activities” 
course may be valid, the writer doubts if 
Indiana is ready for such a radical step. 
The general executive committee does not, 
by any means, propose to discard the sub- 
ject divisions, but it does hope to make 
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some progress toward unified courses that 
will subordinate mere subject matter to 
child needs. 

In a survey of grade placement of his- 
torical material in elementary schools, Dr. 
George C. Kyte found no agreement as to 
where to begin nor where to stop. The 
full report may be found in “Educational 
Administration and Supervision,” Vol. 
XIII, pp. 361-377. Dr. Kyte reports thirty- 
three types of American history in forty- 
three courses, with a range of historical 
periods from 750 B. C. to 1924 A. D. Some 
cover 2700 years and others only seventy 
years. This lack of agreement does not 
prove that a knowledge of history is un- 
necessary or undesirable in the elementary 
grades, nor does it establish the wisdom 
of a unified social studies course. It does 
indicate, however, that so far as we know 
up to the present time no particular histori- 
cal subject matter is necessary at any par- 
ticular time in the elementary school. No 
doubt the same may be said for geogra- 
phical material. 

In the September, 1929, number of the 
N. E. A. Research Bulletin, pp. 207-209, 
the question of unified courses is discussed 
for the high school. To some people uni- 
fication means mere co-ordination and cor- 
relation of the traditional subject divisions, 
while others would discard these subjects 
and “substitute material, both old and new, 
organized along lines radically different 
from the traditional.”’ The writer believes 
that such an organization is entirely pos- 
sible and probably desirable for some of 
the elementary schools of Indiana. Such 
schools should be encouraged to try out 
new ideas and should not be prevented 
from so doing, nor even discouraged. For 
the state course, however, we believe that 
a more conservative unification plan for 
the social studies should be adopted. Such 
a program may be a step in advance of our 
present slavish attitude toward the tradi- 
tional subject divisions or materials, and 
yet leave us an easily workable course 
under existing conditions. 

With these principles fully in mind, 
geography may be chosen as the core sub- 
ject around which to center the social 
studies activities of grades three, four, 
five, and six. It may be found equally 
desirable to center the work of the junior 
high school, or grades seven and eight in 


the conventional organization, around his- 
tory. History, in the form in which it is 
usually taught, is less necessary in the 
intermediate grades than is a knowledge 
of the geographical conditions which de- 
termine very largely the child’s present 
and future life. His civic relations may 
be combined as easily with geographical 
as with historical material or activities. 
History should not be neglected, but it 
should be presented informally and used 
in connection with geographical units of 
learning. This may violate the principle 
of chronology occasionally, but that is less 
important in the intermediate grades than 
are child needs. The legislature does not 
prescribe history in the _ intermediate 
grades and the text book commission has 
not adopted any text, so no complications 
can arise on that point. 

Despite the fact that most of our ge- 
ography text books are written on a two 
cycle plan, we believe that the new course 
should be made on a one cycle plan. This 
will facilitate the making of a _ unified 
course. Some of the book companies are 
already publishing one cycle geography 
texts, and adjustments have and can be 
made for the use of the older texts. 
Writers and publishers will produce texts 
for unified courses in social studies if that 
is determined to be the best procedure. 

The field to be covered by each grade 
is here merely suggested. It has been 
found workable but there may be a much 
better organization. It does not disrupt 
the present plan, but changes the grade 
placement of some of the materials. 

Third year. Food, clothing, and shelter, 
from a local point of view. 

Fourth year. World geography, with 
travel as a connecting link. 

Fifth year. North America, with Ameri- 
can history stories and civic relationships. 

Sixth year. Europe and the background 
of American history. 

It will be noted that the main change 
is in the placement of American and Euro- 
peon geography in the fifth and sixth 
grades respectively. This is in accordance 
with some of the best texts and some re- 
cent courses. It allows of unified courses 
in those grades, while the present arrange- 
ment does not. 

The committee will formulate sugges- 

(Continued on Page Sixty) 
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How Can Education be of 
More Service? 


George K. Wells 
Director, Industrial Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The division of research and statistics 
of the state department of education some- 
time ago sent out a questionnaire to be 
filled in by superintendents of schools. In 
this questionnaire the superintendents 
were asked to state the problems on which 
they would like assistance. 


A study of the request shows that one 
problem was in the minds of many of these 
superintendents, although it was stated in 
different ways. It might be stated as fol- 
lows: What can the superintendent do to 
keep the boy in school longer? 


The desire of the superintendent to do 
more for his pupils was quite evident. 
Facts show also that there are more boys 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
that he is not serving than there are those 
he is able to keep in school and serve. A 
rough survey of the number of boys who 
leave high school in the state of Indiana 
before they graduate, brings out the fol- 
lowing facts. 


First: In the cities and towns, fifty-two 
per cent of the boys who enter ninth-grade 
do not graduate from high school. 


Second: The percentage who leave is 
greater in the larger cities where oppor- 
tunity for employment is greater. 

It would seem that we are not offering 
inducements to stay in school that appeal 
to the major number if they can find em- 
ployment. To say, why try to keep them 
in school?, sounds very radical. It is per- 
fectly good pedagogy to say that interest 
is an important factor in learning. If the 
boy’s interests are in work, then why not 
capitalize on that interest? To learn to 
work is a wonderful thing. We have pro- 
hibited boys from learning to work in In- 
diana until they are sixteen and we are, 
without meaning to do so, prohibiting them 
from learning a trade until they are eight- 
een. To explain this last statement would 
take conisderable space and it will not be 
attempted here. 


If the boy’s interests are in work, can 
we not capitalize on this by co-ordinating 
our education with his work? In five 
cities of Indiana this is being done and in 
a very successful manner. The superin- 
tendent in the smaller city does not see 
how he can do this with his limited facili- 
ties. This superintendent is, however, 
thinking of keeping the boy in school full 
time. 

In a fair sized city recently, a confer- 
ence was held with each of many firms 
employing labor. They were asked whether 
they would be willing to employ boys over 
sixteen years of age one-half time and 
their response was unanimous in favor of 
it. I believe it is safe to say that employ- 
ers are willing to sacrifice in order to give 
boys an opportunity to learn. 

It seems perfectly reasonable to suppose 
that a superintendent working with indi- 
viduals can secure part time employment 
for boys who wish to go to work much bet- 
ter than can the boy himself. He can find 
work much better suited to the interests 
and capacities of the boy. The superin- 
tendent must then see that the work of- 
fered in school fits in some way with the 
job the boy is doing, or the job he can 
work up to from the one he takes at first. 
This is where individual instruction, to a 
certain extent, must play a part. 

Let us suppose that the job secured for 
the boy is in a commercial establishment 
of the retail type. Undoubtedly, the study 
of economics, trade and commerce would 
be of value. Perhaps to be able to use the 
typewriter would offer opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Perhaps a study of salesman- 
ship would be of value. The correspon- 
dence school has capitalized on the failure 
of the public school to take care of these 
individual cases. The public school man 
who wishes to serve more people in a bet- 
ter way, must consider these opportunities 
as they arise. 

(Continued on Page Sixty-four) 
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TRENDS IN TEACHER-TRAINING. 

Among the outstanding trends tn teacher- 
training during the biennium 1926-1928 
may be noted some tendencies which have 
been growing cumulatively in force for 
about two decades. Some of these tenden- 
cies, as reported by responsible officials 
of the institutions which train teachers and 
by state departments of education, or 
which are disclosed by examination of re- 
search studies, reports, and other publica- 
tions in the field, are the following: 

1. Development of a clearer conception 
of the definition, scope, and objectives of 
teacher-training. 

2. Increased professionalism of teach- 
ing and of teacher-training. 

3. Growth number of teachers 


colleges, and schools and colleges of educa- 
tion. 

4. Increase in direct state control of 
teacher-training agencies and the conse- 
quent development of more unified and ef- 
fective state teacher-training programs. 

5. Increase in financial support of in- 
stitutions and agencies which train teach- 
ers. 

6. Raising of standards of qualifica- 
tions for the staffs of the training institu- 
tions. 

7. Increase in the number of trained 
teachers in relation to the number of 
teaching positions available. 

8. Raising of state certification require- 
ments. 

9. Development of a greater degree of 
selectivity in the choice of trainees. 

10. Improvement of teacher-training 
curricula. 

11. Development of training. school 
facilities and offerings. 

12. Improvement of instruction in the 
training institutions. 

13. Development of more effective in- 
stitutional facilities for the placement of 
teachers. 

14. Enlargement and increased diver- 
sification of training-in-service programs. 

As to the immediate needs of the future, 
the necessity is clear for maintaining the 
necessary flexibility of organization and 
viewpoint among the training staffs which 
will assure the easy dissemination among 
them of the increasing flow of professional 
knowledge available. The teacher trainer 
must depend in large part for his pro- 
fessional advancement upon the discoveries 
of a great number of constructive educa- 
tional and social agencies. But he him- 
self had abundant opportunity for crea- 
tive work of the highest order. This type 
of work is, in fact, his daily occupation. 
More scientific study of teacher training 
and the development of a larger supply 
and more vigorous type of educational 
leadership than at present exists in the 
field are, perhaps, the outstanding needs of 
the future. The further professional edu- 
cation and training of the teacher trainers 
themselves, therefore, will afford an ex- 
cellent index to future progress.—Frazier 
B. J.: “Teacher Training,” Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 17. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. 
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Our Presidents 


Graduates of Indiana State Teachers College Who Have 
Become Presidents of Colleges and Universities 


V. R. Mullins, Alumni Secretary 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Many of the colleges and universities of 
the United States have claimed the title 
‘*Mother of Presidents’”’ and those claiming 
this honor point to the illustrious careers 
of many men who as mere lads graced their 
halls as students, and who in later years 
were to assume the roles of leaders of 
thought and action. The Indiana State 
Teachers College—until May, 1929 the In- 
diana State Normal School—has . never 
claimed the title ““Mother of Presidents,” 
but a careful checking of the careers of 
her alumni discloses the fact that the col- 
lege has mothered twenty men who have 
become presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities. 


These men have given long years of 
service as leaders of some of America’s 
best known and most highly respected in- 
stitutions. Their influence has reached 
thousands of young men and women 
through the years of their service. Truly 
the State Teachers College can be proud 
of the work of these, her sons, and in a 
very real sense she may well be called 
“Mother of Presidents.” 


One rather remarkable fact is revealed 
in the study of these careers, and that is 
the fact that of these twenty men seven- 
teen are still living and engaged in some 
kind of active service. The data concerning 
their careers have been quite largely taken 
from the volumes of “Who’s Who in 
America,” which fact indicates the stand- 
ing of these men among men of affairs in 
America. 

From the class of 1872, a group of only 
nine people, came William Wood Parsons, 
who for so many years was to direct the 
policies, affairs, and general development 
of this institution. Many splendid tri- 
butcs have been paid to President Parsons 
and those who have, in any way, been in 
touch with this institution during the past 
many years, have known of the cuistand- 
ing influence of Dr. Parsons. Nothing that 


o 


any one could say would add to his long 


years of unparalleled service in the field 
of teacher training. His record stands as 
a living testimonial and no attempt will 
be made in this article to further eulogize 
his work. Dr. Parsons was outstanding in 
his ability as is evidenced by his many in- 
terests and his many responsibilities. Fol- 
lowing is a statement concerning Dr. Par- 
sons which was taken from ‘“‘Who’s Who 
in America,” Vol XIII, 1924-1925. 

“William Wood Parsons, born in Terre 
Haute, Ind., May 18, 1850; son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth (Ryman) Parsons; graduate 
of Indiana State Normal School, 1872; 
A. M. Indiana University, 1886; LL. D. 
DePauw University; married Harriett 
Emily Wilkes of Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. 
23, 1880; married Martina Erickson of 
Monticello, [1l., in 1918; assistant professor 
of English, 1876-1879, head of department, 
1879, vice-president, 1882, president 1885- 
1921, Indiana State Normal School, presi- 
dent emeritus from 1921 until his death. 
Chairman board, First National Bank, 
treasurer Wabash Building Loan and Sav- 
ings Association; director State Bank of 
West Terre Haute, Citizens Gas and Fuel 
Company; president, board of managers, 
Rose Orphans Home; board of managers, 
tose Polytechnic Institute. Deceased— 
September, 1925.” 

In the class of 1876 we have another 
alumnus, James C. Black, who has served 
a long period of years as teacher, super- 
intendent and administrator. During Mr. 
Black’s earlier years, he taught in rural 
and village schools and served as superin- 
tendent of schools in Valley Mills, Acton, 
Hope, Logansport, Sullivan, and Michigan 
City, Ind. During the nineties Mr. Biack 
was professor of pedagogy in the norma! 
school at Anderson, Ind. In 1897, he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the State Normal 
School at Albion, Ida., and served in this 
capacity for five years. In 19062, he re- 
turned to Anderson and became head of 
the department of social studies in the 
Andcrson senior high school. Mr. Black 
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is well known throughout the state among 
school men and women. He is still living 
in Anderson and still teaching in the high 
school. His present address is 304 West 
Thirteenth Street, Anderson, Ind. 
Jonathan Perigo also of the class of 
1876 served a number of years as presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Normal School 
at Maysville, N. Dak. We have no record 
of President Perigo’s training beyond his 
work in this institution. After graduating 
from here he taught for a number of years 
in the schools of Indiana and was pro- 
fessor of pedagogy at Moore’s Hill College 
for several years. He was offered the po- 
sition as president of the North Dakota 
Normal School and held this position until 
within a short time before his death. 
The class of 1880 claimed a young man 
who was to become one of the most bril- 
liant educational leaders of his time. This 
young man was Arnold Tompkins. After 
graduating from the normal school, as it 
was known then, Mr. Tompkins continued 
his training in the university. He came 
back to the normal school and became 
professor of literature. Mr. Tompkins 
served for a few years as a member of the 
faculty of DePauw University and as a 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Illinois. Upon leaving the University 
of Illinois Mr. Tompkins accepted the 
presidency of the Illinois State Normal 
School at Normal, Ill., and served in that 
capacity for a number of years. At the 
time of his death he was president of the 
Cook County Normal School, Chicago. Mr. 
Tompkins was author of many valuable 
works among these were his books, “The 
Science of Discourse,” “Literary Interpre- 
tation,” and “The Science of Teaching.” 
The class of 1887 was another to pro- 
duce a man who was to become nationally 
known as an educator. This young man 
was Eugene William Bohannon. ‘“Who’s 
Who in America,” Vol. XIII, 1924-1925, 
carries the following statements concern- 
ing the career of Mr. Bohannon: 
“Eugene William Bohannon was born 
in Boonville, Ind., Oct. 13, 1865; son of 
George W. and Elizabeth (Wilder) Bohan- 
non; graduated from Indiana State Normal 
School, 1887; A. B. Indiana University, 
1890; A. M. 1892; scholar and fellow, 
Clark University, Worchester, Mass., 1895- 
1898; Ph. D., 1912; married Mary A. Car- 


ney of Mankato, Minn., April 18, 1901; 
children—George W., Mary Elizabeth, and 
Ruth. Principal of schools, Brownsburg, 
Ind., 1887-1888; Plainfield, 1889-1891; 
principal of high school, Pekin, IIl., 1892; 
superintendent of schools, Rensselaer, Ind., 
1892-1895; head of department of psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minn., president since 1901. Mem- 
ber of Minnesota State Historical Society, 
N. E. A., Phi Gamma Delta. Home 2323 
East Fifth Street, Duluth, Minn.” 

From the class of 1889 came Elmer 
Burritt Bryan, now president of Ohio 
University. Dr. Bryan has had a long 
career in the field of education. From 
“‘Who’s Who in America,” Vol. XIV, 1926- 
1927, is the following statement concern- 
ing Dr. Bryan: 

“Elmer B. Bryan, born in Van Wert, O., 
April 23, 1865; son of Daniel and Mary E. 
(Beeler) Bryan; graduate of Indiana State 
Normal School, 1889; A. B. Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1893; graduate student Harvard 
and Clark Universities, 1898-1900; LL. D., 
Franklin College, 1905; L. H. D., Univer- 
sity of Maine, 1915; married Margaret L. 
Scott of Kokomo, Ind., June 28, 1889; 
children—Julian Scott, Mary Helen, and 
Florence. Teacher in common schools and 
high schools in Indiana, part of each year 
1882-1892; principal Kokomo High School, 
1893-1894; teacher Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., 1894-1896; pro- 
fessor of social and educational science, 
Butler College, 1896-1897; assistant pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, 1897-1899, associate 
professor, 1899-1901, Indiana University; 
principal Insular Normal School, Philippine 
Islands, 1901-1903; general superintendent 
of education, Philippine Islands, Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 13, 1903; professor of educational 
and social psychology, Indiana University, 
1903-1905; president Franklin College, 
1905-1909; Colgate University, 1909-1921; 
Ohio University since 1921. Gold medal 
and diploma from Exposition for Phillip- 
pine educatior «xhibit. Member of N. E. 
A. Author: The Basis of Practical 
Teaching,” 1909; “Fundamental Facts for 
the Teachers,” 1911. Home _ address, 
Athens, O.” 

John Edward McGilvrey of the class of 
1892 was also to become a college presi- 
dent. Dr. McGilvrey is now retired and 
living in Kent, O. The following report 
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was taken from “Who’s Who in America,” 
Vol. XII, 1922-1923: 

“John Edward McGilvrey. Born, Hol- 
landsburg, Ind., Jan. 8, 1867; son of John 
and Mary Jane (Wemmer) McGilvrey; 
diploma, Indiana State Normal School, 
1890; A. B. Indiana University, 1895; Ph. 
D., Miami University, 1915; married Mary 
Kelly of Terre Haute, Ind., June 6, 1894; 
teacher rural schools, Indiana, three years; 
assistant Indiana State Normal School, 
1890-1891; principal, Paris, high 
school, 1891-1894; Freeport high school, 
1895-1896; assistant professor of peda- 
gogy and high school visitor, University of 
Illinois, 1896-1899; principal, Cleveland, 
O., City Normal School, 1899-1908; super- 
intendent of city farm school for boys, 
Cleveland, 1908-1910; head, department of 
education, 1910-1911, acting president, 
1911-1912, Western Illinois State Normal 
School, Macomb, Ill.; elected president 
Kent, O., State Normal College in 1911. 
Now retired. Member N. E. A., National 
Council Normal School Presidents. Home, 
Kent, QO.” 

Frank Caroon, representing the class 
of 1894, is also one of the college presi- 
dents. After graduating from this insti- 
tution, Mr. Caroon became principal of 
schools at Wheatland and Edwardsport, 
Ind., serving in these positions until 1901; 
he spent the years of 1901 and 1902 as 
a student in Indiana University, complet- 
ing the work for his bachelor’s degree. 
From 1902 to 1904 he was head of the de- 
partment of English in the high school at 
Columbus, Ind.; 1904-1906 principal of an 
elementary school in Roswell, N. Mex. Mr. 
Caroon lived on a government claim dur- 
ing the years 1906-1908, also acted as head 
of the English department in the high 
school at Roswell; in 1909 he became pro- 
fessor of English in the New Mexico Nor- 
mal University at Las Vegas, N. Mex.; 
from 1910 to 1917 he served as dean of the 
university. In 1918 was elected president, 
which position he now holds. 

The class of 1895 produced three presi- 
dents; Jesse Edward Retherford, Walter 
Piety Morgan, and John W. Shepherd. 

Jesse Edward Retherford came to the 
normal school from his home near Sand- 
ford, Ind. After graduating in 1895 he 
principal of 
In 1897 he became a student in 


returned to Sandford as 
schools. 
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Indiana University; 1898-1899 he taught 
in the high school at Elizabethtown, Ind., 
and in 1899 was elected superintendent of 
schools at Carmel, Ind.; 1901, received A. 
B. degree from Indiana University; 1902- 
1903 attended University of Chicago; 
1903-1905 teacher Ogden, Ind.; 1905-1914, 
taught Academy of Idaho, Pocatello, Ida.; 
1914-1916, professor of social science and 
history, Idaho Technical Institute; summer 
1915, Cornell University; 1916-1929, presi- 
dent, Idaho Technical Institute. Graduate 
of the University of Chicago, 1903, A. M., 
1929; head of history department, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. Home address, Sandford, 
Ind., present address, Pocatello, Ida. 

Walter Piety Morgan is president of 
the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. He has held this position since 1912. 
The following clipping from ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America,” Vol. XIV, 1926-1927 gives 
rather a complete review of the career of 
Mr. Morgan. 

“Walter Piety Morgan, born in Prairie 
Creek, Vigo county, Ind., Dec. 30, 1871; 
son of William Riley and Nancy (Piety) 
Morgan; graduate of Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, 1895; A. B. Indiana University, 
1900; Ph. M. University of Chicago, 1909; 
post-graduate work, same, 1909-1912; mar- 
ried Effie J. Elliott of Vigo county, Ind., 
March 11, 1893; children—Ralph W., Mrs. 
Mildred Roth, William R., and Lucile. 
Teacher district and town schools, Vigo 
county, 1888-1894; head department of 
mathematics, Terre Haute high school, 
1895-1899; assistant, department of mathe- 
matics, Indiana State Normal School, 1900- 
1906; superintendent of city schools, Terre 
Haute, 1906-1908; teacher, University 
High School and Englewood High School, 
Chicago, 1908-1912; president Western 
Illinois State Teachers College since 1912. 
Member Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers Association, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, N. E. A. (president nor- 
mal school section, 1921-1922), Phi Delta 
Kappa. Author: “Manual of Arithmetic,” 
1905. Home address, 314 West Carroll 
Street, Macomb, IIl.”’ 

John W. Shepherd is president of the 
Chicago Normal College. Mr. Shepherd 
taught in the rural schools of Owen 
county for a few years and after graduat- 
ing from the normal school was principal 
of schools at Patricksburg, Ind. From 
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1897 to 1900 he was instructor in chem- 
istry at Rose Polytechnic Institute and dur- 
ing this period was summer instructor in 
chemistry in the normal school. In 1900 
he entered the University of Chicago and 
acted as an instructor in chemistry; from 
1902 to 1921 he was head of the depart- 
ment of science of the Chicago Normal 
College and from 1921 to 1927 was vice- 
president of the college. In 1927 he was 
elected president of the college and is still 
serving in this capacity. He has an A. B. 
degree from Indiana University and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. 

The class of 1896 can also boast of two 
presidents, Jonathan Howard Wagner, now 
chief, Alaska division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president 
of the University of Minnesota. The 
vareer of Mr. Wagner is described in 
“Who’s Who in America,”’ Vol XIV, 1926- 
1927 as follows: 

“Jonathan Howard Wagner. Born in 
Columbia City, Ind., Jan. 7, 1873; son of 
Simon Peter and Angeline (Thomas) Wag- 
ner; A. B. German Baptist College, North 
Manchester, Ind., 1895; graduate of Indi- 
ana State Normal School, 1897;  post- 
graduate student, University of Michigan 
1899-1901; married Pearl Blickenstaff of 
North Manchester, Ind., Aug. 27, 1901; 
Children, Robert H., Clyde L., Charles, and 
Martha. Admitted to bar, Aupurn, Ind., 
1902; cashier, Savings and Loan Trust 
Company, Auburn, Ind., five years; teach- 
er in Indiana, later superintendent of 
schools, Las Cruces, N. Mex., two years; 
Santa Fe, five years; state superintendent 
of public instruction, New Mexico, 1917- 
1921; superintendent of city schools, 
Pueblo, Colo., 1921; president, New Mex- 
ico Normal University, 1922-1923; chief, 
Alaska division, Bureau of Education, of- 
fice Seattle, Wash., since 1923. Member 
National Council of Education, N. E. A., 
New Mexico Educational Association, 
School of American Archaeology. Author 
of a study entitled, “The Amount of Time 
Expected by the Teachers and the Amount 
of Time Actually Given to Their Studies by 
Pupils in the High School.” Home, Las 
Vegas, N. M.; office, L. C. Smith Building, 
Seattle, Wash.” 

In “Who’s Who in America,” Vol. XIV, 
1926-1927, we have the following state- 
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ment concerning the career of Dr. Coff- 
man: 

“Lotus Delta Coffman was born in 
Salem, Ind., Jan. 7, 1875; son of Mansford 
FE. and Laura E. Coffman; graduate of In- 


diana State Normal School, 1896; A. B. 


Indiana University, 1906; A. M. 1910; 
Ph. D. Columbia, 1911; married Mary 
Emma Farrelle of Paoli, Ind., Dec. 28, 


1899; children—Catherine and William; 
principal and superintendent of schools in 
Indiana, 1896-1907; supervisor of training 
school, Charleston, Ill., 1907-1909; scholar 
1909-1910, lecturer 1910-1911, Columbia; 
supervisor of training school, Charleston, 
Ill., 1911-1912; professor of education, 
University of Illinois, 1912-1915; dean of 
College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, 1915-1921; president, University of 
Minnesota since May 13, 1921. Advisor 
to Surgeon General on education of dis- 
abled soldiers during the war. President 
of National Society for Study of Educa- 
tion, 1917-1918; Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, 1917-1918, and Min- 
nesota Educational Association; president 
North Central Conference of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1921-1922; president, 
Association of Urban Universities, 1921- 
1922; president and chairman of execu- 
tive committee of American Council on 
Schools, 1921-1923; member of N. E. A.; 
Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Gamma Delta, Sig- 
ma Xi, Phi Beta Kappa. Author, “The 
Social Composition of the Teaching Popu- 
lation,” 1911. Co-author “Reading in 
Public School,” 1908; “How to Teach 
Arithmetic,’”’ 1913; “The Supervision of 
Arithmetic,” 1915. Co-editor Journal of 
Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion. Address: 1005 Fifth Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.” 

The class of 1897 also produced a 
president in John W. Laird. Mr. Laird 
taught in the rural schools before gradu- 
ating and after completing his work here 
accepted the principalship of the senior 
high school at Galveston, Tex. In 1909 
Mr. Laird became president of the Central 
Normal College at Danville, Ind., and held 
this position until 1917. From 1917 to 
1922 Mr. Laird was superintendent of 


schools at Wilcox, Ariz.; in 1922 he be- 
came head of the department of social 
science in the Junior College at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and in 


1924 became dean of the 
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college. Mr. Laird is a graduate of Indi- 
ana University, Harvard University, and 
has done graduate work in the University 
of Chicago. 

The class of 1898 is represented by 
Robert W. Himelick who for a number of 
vears was president of the Cleveland 
Normal School. Mr. Himelick came to the 
Normal School from his home near Fair- 
mount, Ind, and prior to his graduation 
organized and became the first principal 
of the high school at Fairmount. After 
graduating Mr. Himelick accepted the 
superintendency of the schools of Jones- 
boro, Ind., and in 1901 went to Monessin, 
Pa., as superintendent of the city schools. 
He spent the years 1908-1910 as a grad- 
uate student and an instructor in Indiana 
University and received the A. B. degree 
in 1909 and the A. M. degree in 1910. For 
the next two years Mr. Himelick served as 
a supervising principal in the public schools 
of Indianapolis. In 1912 he accepted the 
superintendency of the Training School 
of the State Normal College of River 
Falls, Wis. In 1914 he was offered the 
presidency of the Cleveland Normal School 
which position he held until 1916 when he 
accepted the superintendency of the city 
schools of Ft. Wayne, Ind. Mr. Himelick 
has had a broad experience in the field 
of education, serving as teacher, principal 
and superintendent in public school organi- 
zations as well as president of a teacher 
training institution and a member of a 
state board of education. Although Mr. 
Himelick has been engaged in business for 
the past several years he has never lost 
his interest in education and educational 
problems. He is now owner and manager 
of the Home Furniture Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and his residence address is 
232 Barton Ave., Terre Haute. 

The class of 1901 can boast a president 
in Dr. J. O. Engleman, president of Kent 
State Normal College, Kent, O. After 
graduating Dr. Engleman spent three years 
as principal of the high school at Delphi, 
Ind.; from 1904 to 1906 he was principal 
of the Borden Institute at Borden, Ind., 
and in 1906 was elected superintendent of 
schools at Loogootee, Ind. From 1907 to 
1909 Dr. Engleman was principal and di- 
rector of the training school of the Indi- 
ana State Normal School. He gave up this 
position in 1909 to become vice-president 
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and head of the department of education 
of the State Normal School at LaCrosse, 
Wis. In 1913 Dr. Engleman was elected 
superintendent of schools at Decatur, IIlL., 
and held this position until 1921; from 
1922 to 1924 he served as director of ser- 
vice of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Engleman was 
elected superintendent of schools of the 
city of Terre Haute in 1924 and served in 
that capacity for three years. He spent 
the years of 1927-1928 teaching and con- 
tinuing his graduate study in Ohio State 
University, and received his Ph. D. in 
June, 1928. After completing his work, 
Dr. Engleman was offered the presidency 
of Kent State Normal College and is now 
serving in that capacity. Dr. Engleman 
has had a wide experience in the field of 
education and is well known in educational 
circles. 

From the class of 1902 came two men 
who were to become presidents of colleges. 
These men were Louis Win Rapeer and 
Frank W. Thomas. The following record, 
copied from ‘‘Who’s Who in America,” 
Vol. XIII, 1924-1925, gives rather a com- 
plete report of the work of Dr. Rapeer. 

“Louis Win Rapeer, born in Cincinnati, 
O., Dec. 23, 1897; son of William Gran- 
ville and Lisetta (Pelle) Rapeer; graduate 
of Indiana State Normal School, 1902; B. 
S. University of Chicago, 1904; M. A. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1907; Ph. D. and 
doctor’s diploma in education, Teachers 
College (Columbia) 1913. Teacher and 
superintendent of schools, Indiana and 
Minnesota, until 1909. Assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Washing- 
ton, 1909-1910; instructor of social sci- 
ences, College, City of New York, 1910- 
1911; instructor, New York Training 
School for Teachers, 1911-1914; professor 
of education, Pennsylvania State College, 
1914-1917; president, University of Porto 
Rico, 1917-1918; research in rehabilitation 
for Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1918-1919; founder and director, Na- 
ticnal School of Social Research, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1919-1920; president Research 
University, Washington, D. C., 1920 
Teacher of education, summer sessions, 
universities of Minnesota, Illinois, Kansas, 
Montana, and North Carolina, and Pen- 
sylvania State College. Associate editor 
American Education; contributing editor 
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Author: “School Health Administration,” 
1913; “Administration of School Medical 
Inspection,” 1913; “Educational Hygiene,” 
1916; “Teaching Elementary School Sub- 
jects,” 1917; “The Consolidated Rural 
School.””’ Home address, 20 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.” 

Dr. Thomas came to the Indiana State 
Normal School from his home in Danville, 
Ind. In 1902 he accepted the principal- 
ship of the high school at Pittsboro, Ind., 
and in 1905 Dr. Thomas became principal 
of the high school at Tuscola, Ill. The next 
three years were spent in the University of 
Illinois as instructor in the university, and 
as supervisor in the training school. From 
1911 to 1913, Dr. Thomas was principal 
of the high school at Santa Monica, Calif., 
and during the years 1915 to 1917 he was 
principal of the junior high school at 
Sacramento, Calif. In 1917 he was elected 
vice-president of the Fresno State Teachers 
College, Fresno, Calif., and in 1927 became 
president of that college. Dr. Thomas re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1905 and his master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois in 1910. In 
1926 he completed the work for his Ph. 
D. at Leland Stanford University. 

Ernest D. Long of the class of 1908 
served as president of the Tri State Col- 
lege, Angola, Ind., for a period of about 
five years. The last report we had from 
Mr. Long showed he was continuing his 
graduate study and doing some teaching 
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American Journal of School Hygiene. with the George Peabody College of Nash- 
Member N. E. A., A. A. A. S.; president ville, Tenn. The following report was 
Federation for American Childhood. copied from ‘“‘Who’s Who in America,” 


Vol. XVI, 1926-1927: 
“Ernest D. Long born in Andrews, Ind., 


July 5, 1872; son of Charles Morgan and 
Ida M. (Cole) Long; student, Tri State 


College (preparatory and junior college), 
Angola, Ind.; A. B. Hiram (Ohio) College, 
1896; studied University of Michigan, 
1903-1904; A. B., Indiana State Normal 
School, 1908-1909; married Mina Goff of 
Angola, Oct. 30, 1902; one son, Robert 
Goff; vice-president and head of depart- 
ment of education, State Normal School, 
LaCrosse, Wis., 1912-1923; president Tri 
State College, 1923-1928; Member N. E. 
A. Home, Angola, Ind.” 

The last one of our alumni to be exalted 
to the position of president of a college is 
Waldo E. Wood, of the class of 1914. Mr. 
Wood served for a number of years as a 
teacher and principal in the schools of 
Clinton county. During these years he 
carried on his graduate study in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Indiana University, 
and Leland Stanford University. In 1926 
Mr. Wood was elected vice-president of 
the Central Normal College, Danville, Ind., 
and in 1928 was named president. 

Ethelbert C. Woodburn, a former stu- 
dent although not a graduate, is another 
who should be included in this list. Dr. 
Woodburn is president of the Black Hills 
State Teachers College, Spearfish, S. Dak. 
Dr. Woodburn was a student at this insti- 
tution during the nineties and transferred 
his work elsewhere in 1897. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


(Continued from Page Fifty-two) 
tions for co-operation, but teachers, super- 
visors, and research departments are urged 
to help by sending any results from re- 
search in determining objectives and de- 
sirable outcomes, or even the plans for 


such research. Units of work in outline 
or fully developed will be appreciated very 
much. Adaptation to varying abilities and 
conditions is a fruitful field for experimen- 
tation. Many other questions must be at 
least tentatively answered. The commit- 
tee is and will be open minded. 
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Around the Reading Table 


Modern Algebra. By Raleigh Schorling, 
’09, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics at the University High school, 
and Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan; and John R. 
Clark, Department of Mathematics, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. (Chicago: World Book 
Company. 1929) 

Two new books of the Schorling-Clark 
algebra series have recently been published 
by the World Book Company. Dr. Schor- 
ling, one of the co-authors of this remark- 
able series, is a graduate of the Indiana 
State Teachers College. Since his gradu- 
ation from the school, Dr. Schorling has 
achieved reknown in the field of mathe- 
matics teaching. For several years he was 
a teacher of mathematics in the University 
of Chicago High School, later going to the 
Lincoln School in New York City as the 
head of the mathematics department. He 
is now professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Schorling has 
served as president of the National Council 
of Mathematics Teachers and was a mem- 
ber of the national committee which pre- 
pared the classical report on the reorgani- 
zation of mathematics in secondary schools. 

The Lincoln School of Columbia Uni- 
versity as a laboratory has furnished an 
excellent opportunity for making basic 
studies of the two major questions relating 
to algebra: First, what elements shall be 
taught, and, second, how may these best 
be taught? These basic studies have been 
published in “‘A Tentative List of Objec- 
tives” by Dr. Schorling. These studies 
have been widely used by those who are 
doing something more than merely using 
the patterns of other textbook writers. 

It was then possible to set up a three- 
year investigation involving a large num- 
ber of children in many school systems. 
Such cities as Denver, Flint, and Fall 
River kept more than a thousand children 
under test conditions during this whole 
period. Systematic records were kept of 
pupil responses. The children contribut- 
ed a great many illustrations and applica- 
tions and in particular the books obtained 
a human quality that has been exceedingly 
dificult for others to imitate. Open the 


books at random and you will probably 


find a personal, thought-provoking, prob- 
lem-solving appeal. Children are funda- 
mentally interested in their own experi- 
ences. Tell any child a story built around 
his own daily experiences and you have 
caught his interest. Much of the material 
was developed from stenographic notes of 
children’s conversation. There is no “talky 
talk,” only a brief social setting used 
as a “springboard” into a new project. 
In short, language difficulties are reduced. 
The material is written not only for the 
pupil but to the pupil. This is the funda- 
mental reason why such master’s disser- 
tations as have been written in various 
universities centering around the Schor- 
ling-Clark materials find children able to 
understand better the matters developed. 
The same tasks are easier for children to 
do because the approach is through a 
laboratory method. 

This wide-spread trial in classroom situ- 
ations of the printed pages previous to 
publication was so valuable that most text- 
books will hereafter use or claim to have 
been produced by this technique. 

Increased interest is achieved by con- 
fronting pupils at every turn with some- 
thing to do. The hope rests in what the 
pupil does rather than what is told him. 
Pupils in these early grades should learn 
the principles of mathematics just as they 
do other relations through a large purpose- 
ful experience. Dr. Elliott has long ad- 
vocated a wide experimentation basis. In 
this book definitions grow as the book pro- 
gresses and are, in fact, summaries of the 
pupil’s experience in various stages. In 
many places in the book the pupil is given 
practice in the scientific method of problem 
solving by: (1) defining the problem; (2) 
gathering the data; (3) scrutinizing the 
data for possible solutions; (4) evaluating 
the various solutions; (5) a choice, or gen- 
eralization; and (6) a check of the solu- 
tion tentatively accepted. 

If the teacher keeps out of the way, 
there will be many projects carried out 
during which the classroom will look very 
much like a well-directed science labora- 
tory. 

In the Schorling-Clark algebras, matters 
partly learned are interwoven with new 
materials, or materials come up over and 
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over again in new settings. In particular, 
there is at the end of each unit an accumu- 
lative review in which problems are placed 
illustrating principles that are in danger 
of being forgotten. These recurrences are 
not guesses, but are based on test results 
from many children and are undoubtedly 
more reliable than a mere guess basis. 

Previous to publication the material in 
this book has been widely discussed in 
various newspapers and magazines. Some 
of these are ordinarily not classified as 
“educational.” As, for example, the New 
York Times ran a full page; the New Re- 
public and the Pictorial Review have all 
discussed these unusual texts. 


The reader will occasionally find a unit 
entitled “Just for Fun” or an intriguing 
story under “Historical Notes.’’ These will 
be greatly appreciated by the pupil, es- 
pecially if he is encouraged to read sources 
and to write similar materials. He may 
astonish you with his ability as a cartoon- 
ist. The pupil will appreciate the fact that 
the artist who did the pictures in “Just 
for Fun” also did those in the ‘Historical 
Notes!” 

It is, of course, a recognized fact that 
the skills built up in the first year of al- 
gebra are seriously weakened by the time 
the pupil reaches a second course, par- 
ticularly if a year of plane geometry has 
intervened. The books at present in wide 
use try to remedy this situation by pages 
and pages of unmotivated review. The re- 
sults are that (1) the few are drilled at 
the expense of the many and (2) wrong 
attitudes toward the course often are 
established. In contrast to the existing 
confusion the teacher will find in this 
book a simple, common-sense procedure. 
There are devices provided whereby it 
will be easy to determine what the indi- 
vidual pupil already knows and to supply 
him with materials that strike directly at 
the spots commonly weak. The instruc- 
tion is practically individualized without 
disturbing existing school machinery. In- 
deed, it is not at all necessary in carrying 
out the plan to section pupils according to 
ability. So simple is the procedure that 
even student teachers prefer this unit for 
practice purposes to the plan by which they 
themselves have been taught. The ninth 
grade material may be pursued on three 
levels. Modern Algebra, Ninth School 


Year, is the course written for the middle 
group of ability. The new volume Modern 
Algebra, First Course, is more difficult and 
will challenge the pupils of best ability. 
Finally, the authors have, with H. O. Rugg, 
published a book called ‘‘Modern Mathe- 
matics, Briefer Course’’ which is geared 
very low in difficulty. It should be stated, 
however, that pupils who have had any 
of the Schorling-Clark materials for grades 
seven and eight should not use this volume. 

The Schorling-Clark Algebras lend them- 
selves readily to the unit system and make 
it easier to include a considerable amount 
of material as individualized instruction. 
Optional topics and difficult exercises have 
been starred.— 

Dr. Walter O. Shriner, 

Head, Mathematics Department 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials. Print- 
ed by the Van Buskirk Press, Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The proceedings of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business officials has 
just recently come from the press and con- 
tains the detailed report of the associa- 
tion’s meeting held at Columbus, O., May 
21, 22, 23, and 24. The Proceedings con- 
tains the regular business details, com- 
mittee reports, official membership list, and 
the papers presented to the convention. 
The titles of the papers and their authors 
follow: 

The Development and Use of a Detail 
School Budget—E. R. Stretcher; A Study 
in Maintenance Costs of School Buildings, 
Contract Method vs. Regularly Employed 
Staff—Russell E. Tilt; Rehabilitating Ob- 
solete Public School Buildings—Howard 
Dwight Smith; Vocational Education—F. 
B. Edmunds; Financing Public Instruction 
—Dr. E. E. Lewis; Training of Janitors, 
Engineers—Howard A. Campion; Facili- 
tating the Purchase of Specification Made 
Goods—aA. S. McAllister; The Work-Study- 
Play Program— A. H. Bell; The Open Air 
School, Columbus, Ohio—Samuel R. Lewis; 
Some Practical Economies in Public Schoo! 
Administration—G. E. Roudebush, and 
Keeping the Public Informed on Public 
School Activities—Fred Charles. 
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Vitalizing the High-School- Curriculum. 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Vol. VII, No. 4. 
This Research Bulletin for September 

deals with the Education for a Changing 

Civilization, Curriculum’ Building for 

Pupils of Different Levels of Ability, An 

Introduction to Research in Secondary 

School Subjects in which research studies 

in the several high school fields are re- 

ported, Helpful Books Dealing with High- 

School Curriculum Problems, and New 

Courses for Secondary Schools. 

A comparison of the number of high 
schools and high school pupils in 1890 and 
in 1929 is made, also. The total number 
of high schools in 1890 was 4,158 while 
there are now 20,060 high schools in the 
United States. The number of pupils has 
increased from 296,733 to 3,313,085. In 
1890 there were only 2,526 public high 
schools in the United States, while in 1929 
the number equalled 17,710. The enroll- 
ment in the public high schools in 1890 
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was 201,802 or an average of eighty per 
high school. There were 3,065,009 enroll- 
ed in the public high schools in 1929, an 
average of 170 per high school. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ 
Conference, held at Indiana University 
November 16 and 17, 1928. Bulletin, 
Indiana University, School of Education, 
Vol. V, No. 2. 


by the Denver Board of Education, Den- 

ver, Colo. 

The purpose of this bulletin as seen by 
the superintendent of the schools in the 
introduction to the September number is 
to present various phases of the school 
program to the members of the school 
system. 


Better Schools Bulletin. Published by the 
Ohio State Department of Education. 
Full of news of educational interest in 

Ohio and other states. 


Pictorial Relief Map of Indiana 


B. H. Schokel 
Professor of Geography and Geology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The following is the description of the map 
of Indiana which is a supplement to this issue 
of The Journal. 


The pictorial relief may of Indiana is the 
result of an effort to produce a map both 
accurate and graphic. 

Contour maps are accurate; but only to 
a technically trained person are _ they 
graphic. Conversely, sketch. maps are 
realistic, but inaccurate. 

In this pictorial relief map each of the 
nine shades from black to ivory white is 
concisely bounded by an invisible contour 
line and the relief-effect is achieved by a 
gradational blending of the shades from 
dark to light. The darker the shading, the 
lower the elevation, except for the streams, 
which are shown in pure white. The con- 
tour interval is one hundred feet. 

Thus this map hints at a telephoto view 
of all of Indiana, seen from an airplane 
so many miles high that the entire state 
is directly beneath the camera, making the 
rays of light essentially parallel to one 
another. The lowest land is in the south- 
western part of Indiana and the highest, 


in the east-center. The greatest rugged- 
ness is in the south-center and southeast. 
The marshy areas of the northwest are 
shown as are the sand dune ridges near 
Lake Michigan; also belts of glacial de- 
posits in the Northeast. The black daubs 
are lakes. 


The Wabash valley trough is continuous 
with that of the Maumee, near Fort Wayne 
because the waters of Lake Maumee (ex- 
tinct) once flowed into the Ohio River by 
way of the Wabash. 


By printing the map in shades of sepia, 
cultural details such as cities and rail- 
roads can be superimposed in black. For 
areas with much low land and a number 
of mountain peaks, a reversal of the order 
of shading is preferable, that is to say, 
lower lands in light shading and higher 
lands in dark. 


Copies of this map can be purchased 
from the Division of Research of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, or from the 
author. 
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Teachers’ Characteristics 


The following is taken from the Jan. 9, 


1858 issue of Moore’s New-Yorker: An 
Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 

An interesting paper lately read before 
the United Association of Schoolmasters 
of Great Britain, contains the following 
generalizations: 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or 
whose command of language is limited, 
teach best with text books, or by the in- 
dividual system of instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having 
great command of language and enthusi- 
asm of character, almost invariably be- 
come superior teachers. 

3. Decision of character almost invari- 
ably forms an element in the qualifications 
of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general 
knowledge and enthusiasm of character 
are generally bad teachers, even though 
they may possess great technical acquire- 
ments. 


5. An earnest man, imbued with the 
love of children, is rarely a bad teacher. 


6. The love of teaching is generally 
associated with the capacity for it, but 
the converse does not generally hold true. 


7. A man of superior teaching powers 
teaches well by the national method. But 
he will always teach best by that method 
which is suited to his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when 
they attempt to teach too much, or when 
they do not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self-con- 
fidence which is based on self-knowledge, 
are essential elements in a good teacher’s 
character. 

10. Success in teaching is more depen- 
dent upon the capabilities of the master 
for teaching than upon his technical ac- 
quirements. Teaching power is not al- 


Ways associated with superior talents or 
acquirements. 


HOW CAN EDUCATION 


BE OF MORE SERVICE? 


(Continued from Page Fifty-three) 


To do this job successfully will require 
that the superintendent has all the facts 
of the case before him and that he shall 
analyze with care the individual training 
needs of the boy. There is an abundant 


supply of printed material on any kind of 
work. The school man will need to choose 
wisely from a broad field. 

The one main objective must be kept in 
mind, 


This is to plan the school work so 


as to aid the boy on his job. In most cases 
it will be possible to so arrange his school 
program that he may graduate from high 
school, but this must be a secondary con- 
sideration if the plan is to succeed. 

The slogan of teaching the boy and not 
the subject has been held up to us. There 


is no better way of applying it than to see 
that the needs of the individual boy are 
served. 
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so many miles high that the entire state 
is directly beneath the camera, making the 
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Price tive cents each. 
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in the easi-center. The greatest rugged- 
ness is in the scuth-center and southeast. 
The marshy areas of the northwest are 
shown as are the sand dune ridges near 
Lake Michigan; also belts of glacial de- 
posits in the Northeast. The black daubs 
are lakes. 
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By printing the map in shades of sepia, 


cultural details such as cities and rail- 
roads can be superimposed in black. For 
areas with much low land and a number 
of mountain peaks, a reversal of the order 
of shading is preferable, that is to say, 
lower lands in light shading and _ higher 
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